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FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, a. ¥. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month l4th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young children. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful "experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issu 

Out of town ate for this or other departments 
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Special discount in Tuition to Friends. 
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*,* In answer to numerousinquiries, we state we 
will receive and forward subscriptions for the 
British Friend, (of which John William Graham is 
one of the editors). The charge is $1.75, and we 
desire payment to accompany the order, as we for- 
ward the money immediately on receipt. The sub- 
scription price of the British Friend in England is 
6 shillings, 6 pence. The post-office order for this 
sum costs us $1.68, and the postage on a letter to 
England is 5 cents, so that $1.75 is almost precisely 
the cost to us. We shall be glad to forward as many 
subscriptions for this excellent journal as may be 
sent us. 

*,* Subseriptions for the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL at the special rate of 50 cents from Eighth 
month 29 to the close of the year, have come in 
fairly well, but we should like to increase them 
largely. Will not our subscribers generally procure, 
or at least solicit, one of these special subscrip- 
tions? Some have already done so. We have 
printed an extra number of the issue of Eighth 
month 29, (which contains the first instalment of 
the Conference proceedings), and can supply copies 
until the edition is exhausted. 


*,* The papers sent on the 50-cent offer will be 
discontinued at the end of the time paid for, unless 
they are reordered,— though we may send one or 
two numbers into the new year, in order that the 
subscriber may have time to get his renewal to us. 
There are kind friends of the paper in nearly 
every neighborhood whosend us lists of subscribers 
and it may be convenient to hand the name and 
money for renewal to some of these. 


*,* In addressing business letters to us, kindly use 
the address of ‘‘ Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
Limited,” and not any of the editors’ names. Matter 
intended for the reading columns of the paper 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Editors Intelligencer and 
Journal.” 


*,* We refuse, continually, advertisements sent 
us, which we think unsuitable for the paper. 
Medical advertisements of various sorts are offered 
us almost every week and declined. We thus make 
the paper much more valuable to the advertise- 
ments which find place. 


*,* Advertising, an interesting little monthly pub- 
lication, issued by the Proctor & Collier Co., Cin- 
cinnati, says: ‘‘ Charaeter as well as extent of cir- 
culation determine the value of advertising me- 
diums. It is the commonest mistake of advertisers 
to judge the advertising value of publications by 
extent of circulation only.” 


*,* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL “ goes to 
press” at noon on Fourth-day. Copy for the read- 
ing matter pages must reach us by noon on Third- 
day, and advertisements not later than Fourth-day 
morning, at 9 o’clock. Our friends do not all seem 
to remember these rules, (which have been fre- 
quently published), as we receive matter, often, 
sent as late as Fifth-day, with the request to 
* please get it in this week.’ We cannot take even 
very urgent matter later than Fourth-day morning. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. 


Circulars on Application. 
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KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si n¢ly. 

For catalogue address, 

“ee STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
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NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 








New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of prs: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical |a- 
boratories, and large, o weeegtinnet gymnasium ; 
manual training in metal work. 

For Catalogue, etiven 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Darlington Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
14th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds. 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, an 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 
For illustrated Catalogue aaienee the cipal. 
RICHARD a Ph 


os a West Chester, Penna. 
SWARTHMORE 
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Panes Intermediate, High aot, 
College Preparato’ 
Send for catalogue con ag per 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee! 
Liberal course of study. Students poepenet for col - 
lege or business. The ome-like surround 
tt especially attractive to boarding pup’ “— 
dents admitied whenever a are vacancies. Send 


for — to LOUIS B , Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 744 oe ae 
tine each insertion, two times. For longer in on 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in am, 
DRAFTS, or PosT-OFFICE MoNEY ORDERS; the last 
Money sent us by mail will be at the ris ‘at 
we person so sending. 49> Draw checks and money 
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ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


OARDING.—THREE OR FOUR WOMEN 
Friends employed during the day, or men, 
can find a pleasant home with excellent 

board, in adult Friends’ family, at 2026 Mervine 
Street. Terms moderate. The location is desirable 
and convenient to several lines of cars. 


OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 





ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 

D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms $1.50 a 
Address, Friend, 1626 Nineteenth St., N. W. 


OSITION WANTED BY FRIEND OF 380, WITH 
experience, as nursing companion, house- 
keeper, or light household duties. Address, 

R., Havre-de-Grace, Maryland. 


day 





wo OR THREE YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE 
board with home comforts, in a Friends’ 
family, at 1341 North 12th St., Philadelphia. 


References exchanged. 

W keeper for a single man or widower, or 
companion for an elderly woman. Address 

D., Columbus P. O., New Jersey. 


Seven Days’ Trip for $32.00. 


To Niagara Falls, Watkins Glen, Seneca Lake, 
Geneva, and Toronto, Canada. Will leave Reading 
Terminal, 12th and Market Sts., Ninth month 19, 
7th-day, at9.00a.m. Pullman service to Watkins. 
Further information, REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSE: 





The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
oes TEANTIO CITY, N. J. 


Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year, Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive rk : choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 





H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT &13"S 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


OuR SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
OUR Morro: Accuracy and Fromptness. 


AQUILA . J. J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


~ TvorY SOAP 





99**ioo % PURE 


The best is not always low in price, but the housekeeper c 


can 


have the best soap without extravagance. 
Ivory Soap costs little, but experienced persons know that no 
other can do the same work and do it as well. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cinrri. 


Delearte Deass @etormn. 


CORSETS AND CoMmFoRT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom = = and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND 8TY 

mel oy Bad 80 comfortable | a corset.” 
“ Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,”’ etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Parlors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “ Tokology.” Agency for Phila- 
de) phia. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 





9to 12a. m. 
lto 56p.m. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 





Classified as religious, . 


‘PEIRCE, SCHOOL 


32d Vear. 
A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 
RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Pounder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 


Three full courses: 


BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions, 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, 96.97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 
Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N. THIRTEENTH aan (Below Arch). 





; the American Newspaper 


Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 


aes 


One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. 


. Each copy is 


read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 


to the inmates of less fortunate homes. 


These publications 


are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 


pleasure. 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 


—' Review of Reviews,” New York. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXVI. 


ALL ¢rue spiritual life must widen the soul; the more 
we live with Jesus, the more imposstble will it be for any of 


us to be narrow. 


J. RenpeL Harris 


From his little volume of religious thought, ‘‘ Memoranda Sacra.” 


THE GRAVE OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 
[FAIR HILL FRIENDS’ BURIAL GROUND, PHILADELPHIA. ] 
Read at the Friends’ Conferences, Swarthmore, Pa., Eighth month 


26, 1896, 


HERE in the still home of the dead, 
Where all is quiet save the breeze 
That stirs the drooping willow trees, 

Lies a revered and saintly head. 


The noises of the busy town 
Fade into murmurous tones and low ; 
In silence here the ivies grow 

And roses drop their petals down ; 


The honeysuckles clothe the ground 
And moisten it with fragrant dew, 
And violets weave a veil of blue 

In vernal days o’er each low mound. 


And lingering here in evening’s glow 
And looking back across the years, 
My eyes are filled with tender tears 

At thought of her who lies below. 


’Tis not of blighted hopes I tell, 
Of youth cut down before its time, 
Of death that visits in his prime 
A Lycidas or Astrophel ; 


But with a calmer voice I sing 
The gleaning of the ripened sheaf, 
And for the fallen autumn leaf 

I strike the sweetly mournful string. 


For some must lie on youthful biers, 
And some pass down the noonday road ; 
But she in life’s green fields abode 

For more than eighty lovely years. 


Four score and seven summers fled, 
Four score and seven winters white, 
Ere faded from our grieving sight 

The beauty of that silver head. 


And yet we know she is not gone, 
Although her face we see no more, 
For reaching from the farther shore 

With us her spirit liveth on. 


Her spirit liveth on, and still, 
As when she walked our human way, 
It beckons to the perfect day 
Decreed by the Eternal Will. 


And pausing here beside her grave 
Beneath the sheltering maple tree, 
I muse upon the legacy 

Which to humanity she gave. 


When she perceived her sisters bound 
And fettered by convention’s chain, 
She raised her hand not all in vain, 

And was with those who broke the ground 


That led unto our larger age, 
When noble women day by day 
With banded effort cast away 

Their sad historic heritage. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONT 


JOURNAL. 
H 5, 1896. { Vol. XXIV. No. 1242 
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In days when bigotry reviled 
Those Christ-like souls serene and brave 
Who sought to free the shackled slave, 

She stood with face divinely mild, 


And hushed with gentle voice the cries 
Of surging mobs enraged and rude, — 
Unflinching in her fortitude, 

Without retreat or compromise. 


Bearing the cross with zeal sublime, 
For pause or rest she would not yield, 
But ever labored in the field 

That whitened unto harvest time. 


O for the faith of ages gone 
Whose echoes through the cycles roll, — 
The glory of this steadfast soul 

In those dark hours before the dawn ! 


She rested not by night or day, 
She made her field all human good, 
And fed with spiritual food 

Frail hearts that fainted by the way. 


And maxims wise for age and youth 
At fitting seasons would she quote : 
* Truth for authority,”’ she wrote, 
* And not authority for truth.” 


When duty called she knew no choice, 
She ever saw her pathway clear, 
Obeying, void of earthly fear, 

The promptings of the still, small voice. 


Not loftier of soul I hold 
Grave Fox, the father of our Sect, 
Who like a godly architect 
Reared up the fabric of his fold ; 


Nor humble-hearted Woolman, he 
Who wore with lowly grace and mild, 
The innocence as of a child, 

The whiteness of simplicity ; 


Nor Whittier, our poet-voice, 

Who with the ardors of his song 

Struck down the strength of ancient wrong 
And made humanity rejoice. 


In paths of saintliness they trod, 
But brighter yet becomes their fame 
When of their fellowship we name 
This daughter of the living God. 


And, Swarthmore, thou wert not unknown 
To her beside whose grave I muse ; 
She shared the large and liberal views 

Of those who laid thy corner-stone. 


And still to-day her pictured face 
Serenely gazes from thy walls, 
And like a benediction falls 

The beauty of its placid grace. 


May her example through the years 
Unto thy children serve as type, 
A living, cheering presence ripe 
With strength for hours of doubts and fears ! 


The inward monitor she heard, 
And spoke its hests in accents true ; 
The perfect peace of God she knew, 
This gracious bearer of the Word. 


Sleep well, dear heart, while ages roll ; 
Sleep well in thy eternal rest. 
Glories we cannot know invest 

The sanctuaries of the soul ; 
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But here beside thy earthly bed 
’Tis good to come at close of day, 
When worldly things seem far away 
And heaven’s peace just overhead ; 


And dreaming of thy sainted face, 
A train of grateful reverie flows 
As tranquilly as bends the rose 

Beside thy quiet resting-place. 


JoHN RussELL HAYEs. 
Swarthmore College. 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
IV. 
MINISTRY IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

Ministry, in the Society of Friends is, as the word im- 
plies, Service. A service rendered to God by conveying 
his message, a service performed for man by delivering 
the message. In our system, the minister is not the priest 
of the Roman church, nor the pastor of the Protestant 
churches ; he is a gosvel bearer simply. 

This allotment of service is the necessary and logical 
outcome of the principles upon which the Friends rest. 
They believe that God is very near to all his children, 
and that therefore they need no clerical negotiator for 
his favor. They believe that worship must be in spirit 
and in truth, and that therefore it must not be a program 
of sound and form. They believe that the ministry of 
the word must be divinely authorized, and that therefore 
a true preacher cannot be humanly ordained. 

The ministry of the Friends is in fact spontaneous. 
It is not pre-arranged by plans of men. It is,—ideally, 
if not in fact,—a response toahighermonition. ‘‘ What 
maketh or how cometh a man to bea minister?’’ asks 
Robert Barclay, and answers the question thus: ‘‘ By the 
inward power and virtue of the Spirit of God. Having 
received a knowledge of things spiritual, by the Spirit of 
God (without which they cannot be known), and being 
by the same in measure purified and sanctified, he comes 
thereby to be called and moved to minister unto others ; 
being able to speak of what he himself is a witness.’’ 

Such a minister, it is obvious, is not man made. He 
comes forth upon an impulse which he conceives to be not 
from himself but from a higher power. He presents a 
message which he believes to have been committed to 
him for delivery. The value of the service which he 
renders must therefore be (1) according to the measure 
of his spiritual perception, and (2) of his faithfulness to 
that perception. 

The consequences which result from this idea of 
ministry, and this view of the position of ministers,are im- 
portant. It becomes impossible, of course, to regard the 
ministry as in any sense a profession. To educate a 
young man ‘‘ for the ministry,’’ to assign him to that as 
an avocation, as a means of livelihood, is manifestly to 
assume a Qualification and a call existing in him which 
may not exist at all. It is impossible to employ a 
minister at a stipulated hire. The conveyance of the 
gospel message cannot be regarded as merchantable 
service. The ministry unto one another, under an ability 
divinely conferred, must be at once a duty and a pleasure, 
not to be measured or considered in terms of money. 

Such an estimate of the ministry, held by the Friends, 
is not new. It was not new in the time of George Fox. 
It goes back to the earliest Christian times. It is found 
plainly suggested and outlined in the writings of that 
great preacher and evangelist who was a tent-maker by 
trade, laboring with his own hands for his outward needs, 
and who declared of himself: ‘‘If I preach the gospel 
Ihave nothing to glory of ; for necessity is laid upon 
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me; for woe is unto we if I preach not the gospel.’’ 
And the other Scriptures of the New Testament testify 
to the same doctrine. The Master himself, when the 
Jews marveled at his knowledge, as he taught in the 
temple: ‘‘ How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ?’’ answered them: ‘‘ My teaching is not mine, 
but His that sent me. He that speaketh from him- 
self seeketh his own glory: but he that seeketh the glory 
of Him that sent him, the same is true, and no un- 
righteousness is in him.”’ 

George Fox, convinced of these views of the ministry, 
diligently proclaimedthem. Walking alone in the fields, 
early in his exercise of spirit, he was startled to find the 
thought borne in upon him that ‘‘ to be bred at Oxford 
or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to 
be ministers of Christ,’’ and from this as a ground-work 
he went forward to the full testimony that the ministry 
of the word must be free, that the qualification of the 
preacher is not conferred by man, that ‘‘ to succeed the 
apostles in the same Holy Spirit, power and life that they 
were in, is the only true succession.’’ 

It will be asked, it is asked and demanded of us: 
‘* How do your theories of the ministry result in prac- 
tice? Are your ministers distinctly and unquestionably 
baptized in a divine unction? Do they speak only as 
they are authorized? Is their message marked as from a 
higher source? Is the effect of their ministry propor- 
tionate to your claim for its character? ’’ 

We need not, I think, even if we could, evade such 
questions. Let us consider a truthful answer. Let us 
draw it from our experience. The Society of Friends is 
now about two centuries and a half old. It began in 
weakness. It has been maintained, and is to-day exist- 
ing without the favor of outward power. It has lived, 
and labored, and I believe we may say has prospered, by 
methods wholly peaceful, and often wholly against the 
current of popular inclination. Its system, in fact, has 
been a protest against the worldly spirit, and has con- 
tinually demanded a sacrifice of worldly advantage. 
How has it been, then, that such a body of people, des- 
titute of external weapons, did not long ago dissolve and 
disappear ? How does it happen that it has shown such 
persistency of life and force? I believe we may answer 
with confidence that, to all outward appearance, the Soci- 
ety has been maintained chiefly by the strength of its 
ministry. I believe its history, traced down from the 
day when George Fox was first aided in his work by a 
woman, Elizabeth Hooton, and then very soon others 
joined in preaching the new, yet old, doctrines of a spir- 
itual religion, and a consistent life,—from that time to 
the present, the history of the Society, I think, will show 
that it has been continually sustained and led forward by 
the faithful and laborious band, men and women, who 
spared themselves neither in time nor in strength to make 
known ‘‘ the Truth ”’ of the Friends. 

This is, indeed, beyond reasonable question. Whether 
we recall them by name, and view one by one the 
worthies who have upheld our Society by their devoted 
ministry, or whether we remember them by the general 
record of their labors, we shall be convinced, I am sure, 
that but for them the Society of Friends would long since 
have ceased to be. The thought that arises, as we follow 
the narrative of their earnest endeavor, their travels by 
land and sea, their trials and privations, their earaest 
counsel and exhortation, ‘‘ Why, with all this, is not 
Quakerism greater?’’ is answered abundantly by the 
other instant thought, ‘‘ How, but for this faithful sow- 
ing of the seed, could it exist at all?’’ Whether we go 
back to George Fox, and look at his unremitted labor, 
amid opposition that might well have quenched a merely 








human courage, yet pressing on under that same sense of 
compulsion which Paul experienced ; whether we remem- 
ber victims of persecution, like youthful James Parnell, 
and zealous Edward Burrough, dying in gaol, or Mary 
Dyer and her companions, hanged on Boston Common, 
or women preachers whipped at Oxford, and through the 
towns of Massachusetts ; whether we recall Mary Fisher’s 
adventurous journey to convert the Turkish Sultan, or 
Samuel Fisher’s and John Stubbs’s bold labors in Rome, 
under the very shadow of the Inquisition, or George Rob- 
inson’s attempt to plant Quakerism among the monks and 
the Turks in Palestine ; whether we recall the long voy- 
ages back and forth, again and again, across the seas, in 
the poor ships of earlier days, some of the travelers, like 
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many. If it has thus served so well, this ministry must 
have had inherent strength. If it has continued so long, 
it must have had enduring force. If it has manifested so 
much of fervor, so much of aspiration and high endeavor, 
it cannot but be that it has had support from a Hand not 
of man, and has possessed a degree of authority which 
man could not confer upon it. Viewing it thus, in a 
mass, and estimating it upon the testimony of two hun- 
dred and fifty years, it does not seem necessary to under- 


| take an examination and trial of the individuals that have 


composed it. Obviously, they must have brought to the 

body the qualities which the body itself has displayed. 
With the principles upon which the Friends’ ministry 

rests we are thus well satisfied: that there should be no 
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John Woolman and Job Scott, dying far from their homes 
and families, some pursued by pirates, like Thomas 
Chalkley, some, like Ann Moore, captured by warlike 
enemies, one, Daniel Wheeler, sailing in his little vessel 
to the far islands of the South Seas :—whether we dwell 
upon one or another of such cases as these, full of im- 
pressive evidence of a devotedness seldom if ever ex- 
ceeded, we shall be convinced that throughout its life the 
Society has possessed a body of servants notable for their 
zeal, their self-sacrifice, and their fidelity to the Truth as 
they apprehended it. Other churches have had their 
faithful ministers, but none have had them more devoted 
than these. 

We see, then, in this record of the ministry among 
Friends, that it has not failed in the great particulars 
which were needful. Though no provision has been 
made, by human plans, to assure its existence, or its 
perpetuity, it has not ceased to be, The stream has not 
failed. The Society has had always the ministration of 
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division into clergy and laity, no sacerdotal class set 
apart, no body of persons assuming to intervene between 
the Divine Father and his children, no hire for the com- 
munication of the spiritual message, no restriction upon 
each one’s liberty to speak if he has something he should 
say, no attempt to make ministers until they have proved 
themselves to have a true qualification for the ministry. 
We are content, too, in the belief that, upon a review 
of the Society’s experience, these principles have in 
practice justified themselves. The Society has pre- 
served its character asa company of Christian professors, 
each united to the others, and all equally devoted toa 
common object. Its free gospel ministry, so jealously 
guarded, so steadfastly maintained, has served it well. 

And yet do we not complain of the ministry? How 
many questionings arise concerning it? What short- 
comings do we not ascribe to it? How many suggestions 
of betterment do we not make? 

The true evidence of a sound ministry must be in its 
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effect. It, too, may be tried by that great practical 
test,—its fruits. The cardinal and fundamental prin- 
ciple of Quakerism, the Light Within, presides in this 
case, asin all. The work of the preacher must stand 
the test of the Inward Guide. Is the preacher’s word 
answered by the witness for truth in his hearer? Does 
spirit respond to spirit? Is the ministry helpful and 
strengthening ? Does it bear its own proof of spiritual 
power? These are the test questions. 

And here, not alone is the congregation itself to 
apply the test, and make an answer. We turn to our 
Eldership. The companion of the ministry, it is, it 
seems to me, in our system, an indispensable companion. 
Who are the Elders? They are those in whom the con- 
gregation finds a special insight and perception. We 
cannot doubt that such senses of the spiritual being 
are developed in different degrees; we cannot 
doubt that there is a true Elder, who may sympa- 
thetically discern the character and quality of the 
preacher’s message, may encourage the timid beginner, 
and caution the impetuous runner, may check or reprove 
him who mistakes his calling, or assumes too much. 

And this demand for a living Eldership illustrates not 
only the character of our Society as a free church of 
individual believers, but the necessity also that within it 
there must be always kept renewed and attended the real 
fire of religious earnestness. No slack, careless, easy- 
going church is likely to produce discerning elders ; 
they appear, no doubt, only from soil enriched by spir- 
itual faithfulness. 

I believe that when the church is in health we shall 
not want for a true eldership. I believe that with such 
health and with such an eldership we shall run little risk 
of an unsatisfactory ministry. Such a church need not 
accept every message offered it, but is able ‘‘to prove 
the spirits, whether they be of God.’’ Such a church 
is competent to judge, and fit to execute judgment. 

In all our Society work there must be love, and over 
it all charity. We have no right to be censorious. From 
the spirit of condemnation and fault-finding let us pray 
for deliverance. From narrow and illiberal criticism of 
our ministry we ought to deliver ourselves. ‘‘I have 
listened,’’ says Francis Frith, ‘to brilliant, scholarly 
preaching by professional ministers, and also to the 
simple and hesitating utterances of a few ‘ unlearned and 
ignorant ’’ men, who were nevertheless wise in soul, and 
who spoke because the Lord himself had called them into 
his service, and qualified them for it, and I feel sure that 
for heart-reaching and soul-converting power the latter 
were by far the more remarkable.’’ This is natural; it 
is the spiritual message we need, and it may come from 
one as well as another, when both have the spiritual ear 
bent to listen, and able to hear. 

And we reach, here, another much considered point. 
Shall we have an educated ministry? Certainly not. 
Shall we have ministers who are educated? Surely. 
Education is the duty of all. Ignorance has of itself no 
merit. It may be pardonable when it is unavoidable, 
but it is a condition we are bound to escape from if we 
can. The faculties which education trains are given to 
us for use, not for neglect and atrophy. Our human 
reason is the highest of human powers. Without reason 
we are not accountable beings. Losing it, we fall out 
of the rank where accountability exists. We must edu- 
cate, of course, and if all are educated, whence will come 
the uneducated preacher? We have this treasure, it is 
true, in earthen vessels. He who could catch the 
Divine message perfectly, and present it in the same per- 
fection, would havea divine ability, transcending the 
human. Each messenger marks his work with his own 
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character. It tastes of the earthen vessel that carr ies it. 
And why not? The preacher is one of us: he is not of 
some priestly tribe. Here be no Levites set apart ; the 
Mosaic system is long since ended, and every tribe may 
furnish servants for the temple. 

We must not only be loving and charitable, but we 
must be patient. The sermon that may be too long for 
us is not too long for others. The utterance which 
seemed to us less satisfactory than the silence which it 
broke may have been welcome to some one. The mes- 
sage that did not apply to us may have found its mark 
elsewhere. Can we not bear with one another, some- 
what? Then surely we are wanting in one of the simplest 
of Christian graces. Can we not put on, in this, a rea- 
sonable covering of humility? Then certainly we have 
yet much to do in the perfecting of our own character. 

And, on the other hand, the minister has his duty. 
It is to speak only—I refer now to our meetings for 
worship—when a message is given him. The duty of 
delivery, I suppose, must be presented to him at that 
time ; the message itself he may have received then or 
long before. He is to speak as he conceives himself 
called to do it. He is not to break the silence without 
a conviction of duty. He is to follow his monition. He 
is to conclude in the life. It is probable, I believe, that 
such sermons will be less extended in our day than for- 
merly, for the simple reason that the need for very long 
ones does not now exist as in the day when George Fox 
preached for hours continuously. The work then was 
new ; other means of spreading truth scarcely existed. 
But yet the test of living power must be the only measur- 
ing rule. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ says a minister of another 
body, ‘‘I have spoken an hour, and my hearers thought 
it but a few minutes, and again I have spoken but a few 
minutes, and they thought it was an hour.’’ It is the 
duty of the Quaker preacher to follow his light, and it 
only ; it is the duty of the elders who sit by to travail 
with him, to support him, to help perfect his ministry for 
the common benefit. It is the duty of the meeting not 
to be captious or censorious. 

We may the more exercise this charity and this 
patience of which I have spoken, because by our system 
of ministry we are favored to escape many perplexities 
and tribulations which beset our brethren in the churches, 
in the administration of their professional system. I 
need not here define these ; I prefer not, indeed, to do 
so : but they are quite possible of definition and enumera- 
tion. To escape them all is no small advantage. It 
should encourage us to stand fast. It should help us to 
appreciate the freedom which we possess. It should be 
one more evidence to us that the free ministry of the 
Gospel, held by the Friends, is a system making its own 
justification. Whether we consider the principles on 
which it rests, or examine its operation in the now ex- 
tended experience of our Society, we find it sustaining 
the test. 

So, at least, it seems to me, and in this brief paper, 
which attempts only to suggest the chief features of this 
important part of our Friendly system, I have found my- 
self strengthened in the confidence that we do not need 
to build anew, or to build differently, but only more 
faithfully to watch, and keep, and renew the structure 
whose foundations our fathers laid. 


Let us, therefore, make the best of our friends while 
we have them. He that has lost a friend has more cause 
of joy that he once had him than of grief that he is 
taken away. That which is past we are sure of. It is 
impossible to make it not te have been. —Seneca. 
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V. 
THREE NEEDS OF THE CHURCH. 

Address on Second-day evening, Eighth month 24, by John Wil- 
liam Graham. (See report of meeting at which it was presented else- 
where in this issue. ) 

Ir is my desire to give you this evening, on this the 
farewell meeting of my American journey,—an oppor- 
tunity which you have so generously afforded me,—the 
best I can of the thoughts concerning your welfare, 
which have resulted from my travels among you. I came 
to Swarthmore with three definite concerns on my mind ; 
they have all of them already been mentioned by the 
lips of others in the Conference, and I am therefore 
encouraged in believing they are not merely my own 
fancies, but are timely, and that they do represent real 
needs. 

I. My first concern is akin to what you have already 
heard from me: the need of conse- 
cration to aggressive work. When we 
think of the fair promise Quakerism 
once presented in Pennsylvania, 
where whole districts were settled 
by the best men of the old country, 
with aspirations not merely for a live- 
lihood, but with a righteous enthusi- 
asm, like that with which Abraham 
or Aineas sought for a home in a far 
country ; when alinost the entire Qua- 
kerism of Wales was transplanted 
to your neighboring county of Mont- 
gomery ; when Rhode Island and 
North Carolina had Quaker gov- 
ernors ; and when we further remem- 
ber that from these States the Great 
West has been settled ; and then as 
we turn to ourrecord of scanty meet- 
ings and sluggish interest, we find the 
word failure irresistibly rising to our 
lips. Yet there may be some en- 
couragement if we think of the unin- 
structed narrowness, the contentious 
separations, and the unteachable self- 
will which have marked our history. 
It is a wonder that we exist at all, 
as a testimony to the reality of the truth we so imper- 
fectly hold. 

But time past hath sufficed us, I hope, for all this ; 
and .even now, here around Philadelphia, Friends are 
thicker on the ground than they are in any other part of 
the world. Within thirty or forty miles round Philadel- 
phia there must be about as many Friends, of the two 
bodies, as there are in all England. Your day need not 
be past, if you will rise to the opportunities which are 
left, and throw yourselves aggressively upon the popula- 
tion around, one portion of which has already inherited 
Quakerism in its bones, and another, the recently immi- 
grant portion, by its very helplessness and the lowness of 
its type, may appeal to the Christ in you. 

For it is not very convincing to the world for us to 
talk much of the Christ within, and not to look at all 
like Christ without, not to show any sign of his endless 
compassion, his abounding humanity, his love to sinful 
and ignorant people, for whom in a sense more simple, 
real, and direct than the theological, he lived and died. 

And I want to clinch this matter a little more defi- 
nitely. We are attempting to run a religious body with- 
out separating men for preaching, and supporting them 
for looking after the interests of the Church. So diffi- 


cult is this attempt that a measure of failure need not dis- | 


courage us. We have succeeded in producing some 
saints,—the beauty of the Quaker characters which have 
always been found among us is a great possession. They 
are the reward for our constant insistence upon individual 
faithfulness, individual guidance, individual liberty. We 
have tried to be, all of us, priests unto God ; and to do 
without, not clergy, but the laity. What follows ? Why 
assuredly we cannot have an order of priests whose whole 
life appears absorbed in getting money, whose divine 
afflatus has no time for its realization. We cannot de- 
cline to separate a clergy, and then refuse to be a clergy 
ourselves. Quakerism is not like some great automaton, 
which may be left to look after itseif. We are every one 
of us needed to do our share of its service. The boat 
must have its oarsmen. Now this share can only be done 
by sacrifice. That is, many men must be content to live 


within a narrow income in order to work for the Church ; 
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others should retire with a modest competency rather 
than accumulate more. Young men, in their business 
zeal, should not forget moderation. Sooner or later, un- 
less we are willing thus to work for our church, its mem- 
bership will dwindle, its aggressive quality will lapse, and 
it will die, either by extinction or by the adoption of a 
pastoral system. It appears to me that this isa plain and 
business-like view of the situation. No one who did as 
little for his business as many of us do for the Society 
would expect it to thrive. The Society needs the conse- 
crated brains, time, and voices of its strongest men ; and 
these brains, time, and voices are now pressed into busi- 
ness,—so that in the East the Society dwindles, and in 
the West it employs pastors. Let us pay our way in 
simplicity, consistently with being able to have a home 
and to care for the health and education of our children, 
and then work for the Church as a zealous parson works 
for his. The competition of the sects we are not wishful 
to enter, but we must worthily represent the truth com- 
mitted to us, and no success will fall to a lazy church, 
however correct. The only use of money is to be able to 
forget all about it. Our failure to do this has been our 
greatest fault as a whole, and the Quaker organism has 
suffered. What, as practical men, shall we say is the 
result upon the world of the business sitting of an ordinary 
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quarterly meeting,—where mint, anise, and cummin are 


so carefully tithed? By taking up the care of weak meet- 
\ngs, or by something corresponding to the pastoral work 
ot other churches, or by devising means for the circula- 
tion of literature, or for the fostering of edification and 
of ministry, those meetings might be made to count ; and 
you would then have to abbreviate your routine business, 
as every one of you would in his own office. 

II. And among the services which the church asks of 
us there is conspicuous the service of the ministry. 
Friends, you seem to have hardly any young ministers 
among you. This isa matterof deep concern tome. I 
value the ministry of the aged ; its wealth of experience 
we young men cannot supply ; and perhaps with the old 
there may be less danger of undue exaltation than among 
us. But the old cannot speak the language of the young, 
they have not the elastic vitality, the inextinguishable 
hope, the forward eager look. They have to go back a 
generation to remember the temptations which to us are 
an affair of every night and every morning. And modes 
of speech and of thought are changing so rapidly that in 
the flower of our days, or not at all, must we give our 
message. Who would eat the sweet corn the summer 
through, always a day old? Our Society was founded by 
young ministers; George Fox died at an age younger 
than the average of your meetings of ministers and elders ; 
Edward Burrough,who founded the Quakerism of London, 
died in gaol at twenty-nine. 

Ministry is like other services. Those who begin 
early and practice long achieve the most. There is 
much to learn in this work, and a life-time is not too 
long. And that supreme ministry by the blue lake of 
Galilee was when Jesus ‘‘ began to be about thirty years 
of age.’’ Moreover, where are the successors to the 
ministers who now, with furrowed cheeks and halting step, 
occupy your galleries? How many meetings have lapsed 
into silence of late years ? 

In seeking the cause of this, I shall try to speak with 
all delicacy and care, for what is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison. In encouraging to ministry one 
knows that there are sure to be some present in a 
company like this who need the reverse advice. It is 
true, indeed, that the call to the ministry can only be 
heard from the Divine Jnspirer within ; but I do believe 
that this truth is sometimes insisted on so far as even to 
mislead. Statements are made of an awesome and one- 
sided character. A leading Friend once told me that he 
believed all ministry should be exercised ‘in the 
cross,’’—at any rate, at first,—and from the biographies 
of some ancient worthies one would gather that one was 
expected to be miserable for about two years before 
speaking, through resisting the impression of duty. 
And the matter is treated as if the call were quasi- 
miraculous, and an experience so extraordinary that it 
could never surely come to us. 

Now all that seems to me to be ‘‘ out of the simplicity ’’ 
which would lead us, without too much thought about 
our precious selves, into a straightforward willingness to 
be used in every good word and work. The function of 
ministry earnestly discharged should cost us something, 
as everything worth doing does,—it is just part of a de- 
voted life, and it brings the reward of a well-discharged 
effort, like anything else. But if there is some thought 
or feeling livingly present with us which we think will 
help the meeting, we ought to find some good reason for 
not uttering it, or else we ought to doso. The burden 
of proof, that is, should be laid on the voice which says, 
«« Sit still! ’’ We make no claim for special inspiration 
by standing up. A minister only differs from another 
well-concerned Friend by possessing the faculty of speech. 


He is no better man and obeys no different standard of 
conduct. One thing alone is needful,—and if I have 
spoken lightly so far, it is that I might emphasize this, — 
the need for a throwing aside of self. I never rise with- 
out feeling willing to make a fool of myself and bea 
failure, personally. I believe I am rather wishful to be 
approved. I have found it to be necessary in my case to 
go through that little sacrifice every time. Any desire 
to be thought well of is absolutely fatal. In thus allud- 
ing, as I shall, from time to time, to my own experience, 
you will, I feel sure, not accuse me of being unduly 
autobiographical. I feel that people’s experiences in 
ministry are so different that one can really only know 
one’s own,—that generalities are not of great value in 
this delicate region, and that an ounce of experience is 
worth a pound of theory. 

May I earnestly plead against the habit of lightly 
giving compliments to preachers in the meeting-house 
yard? Little do kind and well-wishing friends know the 
temptation they are putting in a young man’s way, and 
the fatal ideal they are helping him to cultivate. Any 
idea that Ae is doing well is the last that should enter his 
head. One single sermon, given in a self-confident way, 
with the idea, ‘‘ Lo, I will get up and do this business prop- 
erly !’’ should drive us into shamed silence for months. 
Our absolute dependence, from sermon to sermon, is es- 
sential. I am not speaking against carefully weighed 
sympathy, or an expression of cordial harmony, given in 
the right connection, but on the glib phrase which pro- 
duces nothing but an embarrassed inability to make any 
reply. In suddenly remembering, in the midst of an 
address, that I am there speaking, and that people are 
looking at me, the words fail from my lips and the thought 
from my head. I stumble and recover myself painfully. 
Fear not, my friend, for thy inspiration, if it be pure and 
selfless. In answering the difficult question which con- 
stantly presents itself, whether to stand up or not, I pass 
on a hint I once received from William Scarnell Lean, a 
minister of ardent nature and chastened eloquence, from 
whom I have learned much. ‘* When my heart begins to 
go pit-pat I know I ought to be up,’’ he said to me long 
ago, and I hand it down, for I believe it works well. 

As to previous preparation: Again, apply the same 
tests of simplicity and selfilessness, and exercise liberty 
within them. When I began to speak, twelve years ago, 
I generally knew before meeting what I was likely to say, 
if the power to preach came, (on that I always depended) ; 
but now I go into meeting not knowing whether I am 
likely to speak, and not having anything arranged in my 
mind, but the ideas of the week come and arrange them- 
selves. I rely increasingly upon the inspiration of the 
moment, but I am sure that by the honest heart a wide 
liberty may be exercised. Experience will teach. The 
ideal state is to have within the mind a storehouse of 
thought and knowledge, of illustration and quotation, 
ready to be drawn upon when the spirit moves, like the 
fuel for a fire, ready to be lighted when the match is 
applied. ‘‘ Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth.’’ ‘‘A workman,’’—that is it, 
and an artistic workman, too, I hope. And here we 
come to the human side of our service; the side of the 
congregation. Have mercy on the congregation. To 
judge by addresses 1 have heard on the subject of minis- 
try, I perceive a tendency to dwell chiefly upon the 
Godward side of the work, and once sure of the divine 
call, to think little further of the matter. But our busi- 
ness is not solely to relieve our own minds ; it is also to 
edify the meeting, and we must use all our intellectual 
faculty in the attempt to speak connectedly, not to re- 
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peat ourselves, not to wander off as texts suggest them- 
selves, to digress into the second half of a text you 
brought on account of its first half, to be as brief as the 
subject will permit,—indeed, first of all, to have one 
subject ; to sit down when we have done, and never to 
love the sound of our own voice. This implies the for- 
mation of an impromptu speech,—as it would be called 


The inspiration ought to be enough to kindle, transform, 
and glorify the intellectual material, so that of that ma- 
terial neither we nor our hearers should be obtrusively 
conscious. The material should all be on fire, or—to 
change the simile—we may regard the Divine power like 
the steam in the boiler, and the faculties of mind and 


utterance like the engine set working by the steam. It | 


will be clear that we shall do better with an engine 
properly fitted, of modern type, and well oiled,—and 


this I say with no disrespect to the steam, but really for | 





‘« speaking to states’’ is one whose causes we do not 
understand. It is by no means a general faculty, and its 
absence should not discourage us. I fully believe in its 
reality ; but I also feel that great care should be exercised 
in claiming such a faculty. For it is a rare faculty, 
always. Such animpression on a minister’s mind is gen- 


erally unverifiable, and it will be well, I rather think, for 
in other connections,—and the problem of rightly wed- | 
ding thought and inspiration is before every minister. | 


a minister who feels that he has one, to deliver his mes- 
sage simply, without announcing his insight into 
‘« states.’’ The intended recipient, if present, wil] re- 
ceive it, just the same. I remember being spoken to in 


| a family visit by a minister from the West, who made the 


most ludicrous mistake in claiming to lay bare the state 


| of my soul, which he described as at a period of critical 


choice for good or evil. My friends were much im- 
pressed ; but the man appeared to me to be a pretender. 

A word may be added in this connection against 
even appearing to directly assume a quasi-infallibility. 
The Water of Life may be pure, but it comes through a 
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its credit. It is not honoring God to be inattentive to 
learning how to deliver his message. If we are careless 
about the intellectual side, we fall into weak rhapsody, 
which appears at Corinth to have degenerated into the 
ecstatic ‘‘ speaking with tongues ’’ which Paul deprecated. 
If, on the other hand, we fail to wait for the Spirit’s 
word, we come to the mere airing of opinions or the 
conduct of an argument very irritating to a silent dis- 
sentient and containing no food for the soul. Both 
these errors are, no doubt, plentiful in our meetings, but 
it is far from my wish to encourage criticism of the min- 
istry we have. Our ministers serve, we believe, with a 
single eye, and if our ministry is weaker than we like, it 
is probable that the fault may lie more with those who do 
not give us their valuable help than with those who do. 
But we are concerned to-night not with the weakness of 
others, but with facing our own difficulties. 

When we become practiced in preaching I can see 
clearly enough that our task will be chiefly one of self- 
restraint ; a fatal facility for consecutive utterance will 
have become a habit with us, and our virtue will not so 
much lie in standing up as in sitting down again. May 
that day postpone itself for you and me! The faculty of 
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human pipe, and it is apt to taste of the pipe. 

Now there are in this meeting many devoted lives, I 
do believe. There are also those who in First-day schools 
and in Young Friends’ Associations, and even in your 
college and your schools, have got over the first nervous 
dip into public speaking, when a dry tongue sticks to 
the top of the mouth and the knees feel queer. I dare 
to combine these facts, and I feel to know there are 
thirty, forty, or fifty people here who ought to be, either 
now or shortly, ministers among you. I now leave it 
with you. 

III. Partly in connection with the ministry is the 
next point on which I wish to dwell. There is not 
enough living, modern knowledge of the Bible among 
your ministry as it is. There is less variety of illustra- 
tion and subject matter about it than there would be if 
ministers studied the Bible more, and there are more fan- 
ciful interpretations. And far more than the ministry 
suffers, our whole religious life needs the enriching which 
comes from furnishing our minds with all the precious 
heritage of tradition. No doubt we are, ourselves, in 
touch with the same source of spiritual light as the 
writers of the Bible had ; but we should be foolish to try 
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to run our business without capital, when there is all the 
capital accumulated by the saints in the past stored up 
for our use. You have been, perhaps, rendered a little 
shy of the Bible, and had a reaction against its daily use 
by having texts from it quoted against you. But, prop- 
erly interpreted, the Bible is not, in my own belief, an 
‘* orthodox ’’ book, using ‘‘ orthodox ’’ in its local and 
technical sense. And, more than ever, in the light of 
modern study, every superstition connected with its 
use is crumbling away ; and with that nine-tenths of the 
theological difficulties which have separated good men 
from one another. 

I therefore plead with you to read the Bible more and 
study it more. In England, we Friends all read it twice 
a day in our families, and at our schools we learn off quite 
a considerable fraction of the New Testament. Your 
First-day Schools, also, need some authoritative and 
scholarly help on these questions. Could you have at 
Swarthmore, a professor of Biblical study in the original 
languages, who could teach it with scholarship and with 
life ; and perhaps lecture in Philadelphia and at the 
George School, too,—and possibly edit your Lesson 
Leaves,—and so scatter through your membership the 
fruitful seeds of learning on this most fascinating subject ? 
The ignorance of Friends, both here and in England, 
about the Bible, is becoming a disgrace. If our Ortho- 
dox Friends would also follow the same line,—they 
already have at Bryn Mawr College the sort of professor- 
ship I mean,—then I think I see the line of light which 
may enable the two bodies, when they follow it to the 
open day, to recognize one another as brethren once 
more, and the past become a bad dream. 

I hope that each year may increase the knowledge of 
one another possessed by the Friends in England and 
yourselves. When you travel in England introduce your- 
selves to Friends, or allow some one to introduce you. I 
think that personal interest shown in English meetings 
by private travelers, such as Serena Minard and her 
companions, in England last year, are more likely to do 
good than definite, full-dress ministerial visits. There 
would be embarrassment in such; and we have had so 
many lengthy and not very helpful ministers from the 
Orthodox bodies in the west of America, that this is not 
a good time for any minister who would have also to carry 
about with him some little prejudice, and also some of 
genuine theological difference. The less fuss made, and 
the more mutual knowledge gained, the better. 

The kindness with which I have been received by you 
will ever make this visit memorable to me, and I can 
hardly believe that when the AMayestic takes me home, the 
day after to-morrow, I may never see most of you again. 


APPEARANCES should not be wholly beneath the con- 
sideration of any man. Nature does not disdain them. 
Nothing is omitted that can enhance its beauty. Every- 
thing is grouped and arranged with the most consummate 
skill, and with the direct and manifest object of pleasing 
exterior vision. The man therefore, who plays the phil- 
osopher, on the strength of neglecting his attire, and 
who hopes that the world will rate the superiority of his 
intellect in direct ratio with the inferiority of his hat, is 
no philosopher at all, because the true wise man thinks 
from nature through himself.— Catholic Universe. 


Tue whole world is full of miracles, but our eyes 
must be pure, lest, because they are so common to us, 
they become dim.—Zwuther. 
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(Continued from Last Week.) 
THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Dr. Epwarp H. MacI_t, at 2.30 p. m., Eighth month 20, 
asked for order, and after a period of silence, explained 
that this feature of the Conferences began with a single 
paper, (by Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins), at Chappaqua, in 
1894, and now had grown to a more extended and 
definite educational work. He called attention to the 
regular and even logical order in which the work of the 
Conferences had been arranged. First religious educa- 
tion by the First-day Schools, then secular education, 
then the Religious Conference, and finally, in the closing 
three days, the practical outcome of religion. This 
arrangement was in accordance with the Christian pre- 
cepts. The first great commandment receives attention 
the first week, and the second, which is like unto it, the 
second week. He closed by stating that he felt himself 
unequal to the task of presiding, and therefore would ask 
William W. Birdsall, Principal of Friends’ Central School 
at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, to take his place. 

The list of delegates from those yearly meetings 
which had made appointments, was then called, and after 
some other formal business, Joseph S. Walton, Superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Chester County, Pa., 
read his paper on ‘‘ Friends’ Schools,—how best main- 
tained in sparsely settled neighborhoods ; how best con- 
ducted to promote the interests of our Religious Society, 
and what are our duties toward the Public Schools? ”’ 
This paper we shall print in full. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Prof. J. 
Edward Harry, of Georgetown College, Kentucky. He 
said, in the first place, if we must maintain Friends’ 
schools in sparsely settled neighborhoods, it seemed to 
him that the thing requisite was a good teacher,and he pro- 
ceeded to describe the results of a recent inquiry as to 
the qualities which make up a satisfactory teacher. ‘‘I do 
not believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the school is the place to 
teach religion ; we have the home, the meeting, and the 
First-day School for that. Our religion is an every-day-in- 
the-week religion, and not one that is laid aside with the 
Sunday garb. Our principles are of such nature that 
they lend themselves readily to every-day practice and ap- 
plication.’’ He thought that since we had young people’s 
societies connected with our meetings, which pressed into 
service all our young people, engaging them in active 
work of some sort, the danger which threatened us 
heretofore of their losing their connection with us, did 
not exist to so great adegree. ‘‘ Iam aware that many 
have strayed from the fold, because the proper influences 
were not thrown around them when young, but this was 
before the regeneration, the renaissance, before the 
manifestation of a new interest in the Society by the 
members themselves.’’ 

S. Elizabeth Stover, of Friends’ Seminary, New York, 
read a paper, continuing the discussion. She suggested 
that where Friends do not have their own schools, but 
where there is a good school not under their care, there 
might be a students’ home provided near by, where the 
students could be under the care of Friends while attend- 
ing the school. After concluding her paper, and before 
leaving the platform, she added: ‘‘ May I have just one 
more word? I feel that I have neglected one of the 
points, which is, in Friends’ phraseology, my especial 
concern, and that is, to refer to what was said [in the 
paper by Joseph S. Walton] regarding primary education 
apart from the care of Friends. I cannot but feel that 
the first years of the education of a child are the most 
important years. I say this somewhat hesitatingly, and 
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yet college teachers say again and again, ‘I can tell what 
the child’s training of the first few years has been by the 
signs he gives when he enters college.’ Now if that be 
true in the purely educational training, and in the schol- 
arly equipment, what must it be in the development of 
character ?”’ 

A paper prepared by Elizabeth H. Coale, of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, was read by Florence Hall. She said 
that Friends should interest themselves in the election of 
school directors and should frequently visit the public 
schools. The experiment of a students’ home has been 
tried in their State with the best results. Other discus- 
sion of the subject followed. Henry R. Russell desired 
to emphasize the thought that the early years of child- 
hood were most important ; we hear it many times said 
that if a religious orgarization has charge of the educa- 
tion of a child until it is seven years old, it is not afraid 
to let the charge of the child go into other hands, later. 
Joel Borton said he very much united with these views. 
William P. Bancroft said: ‘‘I do not wish to do any- 
thing further than express my great desire that the mem- 
bers of our Society will consider carefully before they 
withdraw themselves from the public schools of their 
neighborhoods.’’ Jacob W. Harvey wished to empha- 
size that point. He had seen the results in Chester 
county of two small schools, one Friends’ and one 
public, which were paying their teachers a small salary, 
and both starving for want of pupils. If they had been 


united, and the whole salary paid to one teacher, how | 


much better work could be done. 

Samuel P. Zavitz, of Canada, said, referring to the 
smaller yearly meetings which have no Friends’ schools, 
he thought their only hope was in the suggestion made 
to found a Friends’ boarding piace near a good school, 
and so keep our children under Friendly influence while 
receiving their education. He had hoped to hear our 
friend John Wm. Graham describe the plan pursued 
at Dalton Hall, at Manchester, which is very much of 
this character. Charles H. Pennypacker, of West Ches- 
ter, said what we want and what we need, and must have, 
is primary instruction. The time in which this is given 
is the most important period of a child’s life. He dep- 
recated the control of education by political influences, 
and insisted on having capable teachers, who as a rule 
should be Friends. 

Elizabeth Lloyd said, because we are members of the 
Society of Friends, we do not cease to be Americans. 
If the public school teacher is not good enough to teach 
our children, he is not good enough to teach anybody’s 
children. I know of Friends’ neighborhoods in the same 
county, three of which have Friends’ schools,—have 
had for years. In three others, there being no Friends’ 
schools, Friends have sent their children to the public 
schools. In these latter neighborhoods there as many, if 
not more, young Friends in the meeting, interested 
workers in our Society, than in the places where there 
are Friends’ schools. She had nothing to say regarding 
the maintenance of Friends’ schools, where we could 
have good ones, but in sparsely settled neighborhoods 
where good Friends’ schools could not be maintained, 


they would use their influence to make these schools 
ood. 

Richard E. Roberts, of Ohio, said, there is one thing 
that we can do in sparsely settled neighborhoods. When 
our children have passed from the public schools, we can 
send them, with slight additional expense, to the schools 
belonging to our own Society, in the East, and allow 
them to complete their education there. By this means 
they will carry back with them a realization of the 


| civilization. 





strength of the Society in the East, and that will be 
strength that we have been, to a certain extent, deprived 
of, for in many cases our young people who have passed 
from the public schools attend the colleges without re- 
gard to whether they belong to this Society or not, while 
if they will only come to the colleges here, they will re- 
ceive a benefit that will be lasting. Aaron M. Powell 
said: ‘‘I very much unite with those views.’’ Others 
in the meeting expressed unity. 

The next paper, that on ‘‘Athletics in our Schools 
and Colleges, their Use and Limitation,’’ was read by 
Edward B. Rawson, of Friends’ Seminary, New York. 
This paper we shall print in full. At its close Walter 
Clothier, of Philadelphia, opened the discussion in an 
earnest but temperate plea for college athletics, from the 
side of those engaged in them. He defended inter- 
collegiate contests on the ground that they create frater- 
nal feeling in the colleges, tend to check hazing and class 
rivalry, and form a bond of fellowship between the students 
and the authorities. A brief paper by T. Clarkson Wil- 
son, of Friends’ School, Washington, continuing the 
discussion, was then read by John W. Gregg. The clerk 
announced that but twelve minutes of the session re- 
mained, and that a few brief communications only were 
possible. 

Mary R. Livezey, of Norristown, entered an earnest 
protest against football, as she observed it played near 
her home. Marianna W. Chapman heartily endorsed the 
paper of Edward B. Rawson upon the point of the ne- 
cessity of physical culture for women. President De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore College, said: ‘‘1 want to say 
just one word to the anxious mothers I know are here. I 
want to plead for what I call the long outlook. The long 
outlook,—not the outlook of to-day, not a microscopic 
view of things. I have watched the progress of athletics 
here at our college with great anxiety for five years, 
but my anxiety is largely removed. When I look to history 
I see across there (eastward) a little island that has almost 
populated the globe, that has dominated it with its civili- 
zation, and right across the channel a great people who 
can barely raise children enough to keep up their own 
number. England has from time immemorial protected 
and developed its physical games, and to that fact, I 
think, more perhaps than to anything else in the genius 
of the English race, is due her domination of this globe. 
France has not done that, and you know where she is, 
and where she is going to be in the future history of 
The brain workers and the students must 
get their physical training through, not their occupation, 
but their pleasures, and they must be allowed to be pleas- 
urable. Why shou!d we take away the pleasure that they 
get in these games? The game of football has been 
greatly reformed ; it will be still reformed in the future, 
and if it proves detrimental to morals or body, it will be 
abrogated. Let us take the long outlook, and not the 
short one.”’ 

President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, said : 
‘¢ There is only one thing a person can say in one minute, 
and that is that in this question of athletics the most import- 


| ant thing is that the officers and teachers of the institution 
she thought Friends might send to the public schools, if | 


that permits athletics should be in very close touch with 
each other. There are evils connected with football, 
and connected with all other forms of athletics, and there 
is only one way to remove those evils and to secure the 
good which comes from these games; that is, for the 
officers and students to be united and to work together 
for the elimination of the evil. These evils do exist. I 
hope people will keep on pounding at the evils of foot- 
ball until they are abolished. But in spite of these evils 
(Continued on Page 591.) 
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THE CONFERENCES OF 1896. 
WE have no desire to unnecessarily dwell upon the de- 
tails of the great meetings which have just been held at 
Swarthmore, and we especially wish to avoid any excess 
of emphasis as to their character. But we could not 
permit an event so notable to pass without some deliber- 
ate consideration of its significance. 

As has been already said, the number of persons in 
attendance measured up, almost precisely, to what had 
been anticipated,—overrunning the estimate in some 
particulars, but falling a little short in others. The pro- 
vision made for those who were ‘‘‘guests,’’ Friends from 
other yearly meetings, and those residing distantly in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, had been carefully consid- 
ered, and proved, it was said by many, pleasant and 
satisfactory. The general arrangements were, we may 
fairly say, well planned, and worked smoothly in all 
respects. 

The serious and earnest character of the meetings 
certainly impressed all. The testimony was uniform as 
to this. The absence of everything which would have 
marred the quiet and good order of the meetings was 
observable, day by day, and the resultant quiet and har- 
mony were such as would be hoped for, and—when our 
Friends’ testimonies are considered—would be expected. 
Altogether, though the number of persons in attendance 
was so large, the seriousness of the gathering was made 
more impressive, rather than less, by this fact. 

On the papers presented, judgment will be passed, as 
they appear in printed form. On the whole, they form, 
in our judgment, the best and most satisfactory body of 
such materials which has been presented at any of our 
Conferences. They will bear, we believe, deliberate 
reading, and will serve as a good presentation of the 
subjects upon which they treat. 

Very encouraging to the Society of Friends were two 
features; the religious feeling, and the participation of 
young people. Neither of these, we think, will be ques- 
tioned by any one who attended. The meetings were 
devotional, from first to last. The solemn pauses, the 
deep and living silences, combined with the spoken word 
and appealing supplication, made manyof the sessions 
seasons of a remarkable experience. Young Friends, 
who had questioned perhaps whether the system of their 
Society was really impressive, and whether, in the tre- 
mendous pressure of other and far larger religious bodies, 
it could bear comparison, were convinced, we believe, 
that there is a vital and enduring force in Quakerism. 
The impression thus made will not soon pass away. The 








Conferences this year, the culmination in many ways of 
a decade’s growth, will be long remembered amongst us. 








MARRIAGES. 


HAINES—BAKER.—At the home of the bride’s mother, Julia 
A. Baker, Easton, Washington county, N. Y., on Seventh month 14, 


1896, Joseph E. Haines, of Philadelphia, Pa., to Mary Rosamond 
Baker. 


DEATHS. 


HANCE.—At his home in Minerva, Marshall county, lowa, 
Eighth month 17, 1896, after a somewhat lingering illness, of heart 
disease, Thomas Hance, aged about 73 years. 

Deceased was a Friend in principle and habit. Though not a 
member of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, his interest, relig- 
iously, was there, and he came there to meeting when he reasonably 
could, for the distance was considerable for his age. He was a sub- 
scriber to and reader of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and inter- 
ested in the progress of our Society. He leaves a wife of a second 
marriage, and three children, a son living near Toledo, Ohio, and two 
daughters, Mattie Hance, and Mary Davis, who live at Sac City, 
Iowa, all of whom were present at his funeral, which took place on 
Fourth-day, the tgth. After a few remarks and a prayer at his home, 
an extended procession of Friends and neighbors proceeded to the 
Marietta Friends’ meeting-house, a distance of near seven miles, 
arriving at 3 p. m., where a large number had gathered to pay their 
last tribute of friendship and respect to their old friend and an early set- 
tler of this county. All soon gathered into the meeting-house, which 
was well filled, and after a brief silence Thomas E. Hogue, a member 
and minister, arose and delivered an excellent discourse, which was 
listened to with marked attention ; after which the remains were in- 
terred in the Friends’ cemetery near by. N. E 

HANCE.—Eighth month 26, 1896, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Charles M. Betts, Sarah J., widow of David E. Hance, a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

HICKS.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 23, 1896, Lydia M. 
Hicks, daughter of the late Gilbert and Phebe M. Hicks, of Philadel- 
phia, an attender of Girard Avenue Friends’ Meeting. 

JONES.—At her residence in Conshohocken, Pa,, Seventh month 
3, 1896, Sarah R. Jones, widow of Charles Jones, in the 77th year of 
her age. 

MUMPER.—In Trenton, N. J., Eighth month 27, 1896, Mary 
Heulings, wife of Wm. N. Mumper, and youngest daughter of Isaac 
Heulings. 

STYER,.—In Whitpain township, Montgomery county, Pa., Eighth 
month 25, 1896, Abbie B., wife of Chalkley Styer, aged 56 years; a 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Plymouth Friends’ ground on the 28th. 

WARRINGTON.—Near Mickleton, N. J., Eighth month 5, 1896, 


Abigail H. Warrington, in her 62d year; a member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue centennial of the establishment of a monthly meet- 
ing composed of Roaring Creek, Catawissa, Fishing 
Creek, and Muncy will be commemorated by a meeting 
for worship in Roaring Creek meeting-house, next First- 
day afternoon, Ninth month 6. Samuel Jones and 
Edwin L. Peirce propose attending, and also to be at 
Bear Gap meeting-house in the morning. 


ONE murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 
—Bishop Porteous. 


ANYTHING which relieves the world of its gloom and 
religion and life of its heaviness, is a return to the spirit 
of the gospel. Needless sacrifice is almost as great a 
mistake as selfishness. Seeking for things to endure sets 
us as truly to one side of the true course of life as does a 
selfish avoidance of pain. This is a balanced and rea- 
sonable world. It is also temperate. We do not owe it 
to the memory of a painful yesterday, which was bravely 
accepted, to be gloomy to-day.—S. S. Times. 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCES. 


(Concluded from Page 589.) 

it is important for us to consider the immeasurable good 
that has resulted to our young men and young women 
from the athletics of our institutions. To my mind it is 
important that if athletics are to have their full value in 
our institutions, they must be to a large extent controlled 
by the faculty and students working together for the best 
result.’’ 

After some announcements, a period of silence was 
observed, and the session closed. 


SIXTH-DAY, 21ST, MORNING. , 


The second session of the Educational Conference 
began at 9 30 a. m. During the pause before beginning 
business, Allen Flitcraft offered prayer. The delegates 
reported officers of the Conference: Edward H. Magill 
Chairman, W. W. Birdsall and Emma Sveakman Webster, 
Clerks ; and members of an Executive Committee. 

Dr. De Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Influence of the Higher Education 
upon the Religious Society of Friends.’’ We shall give 
this in full, later. Papers, opening the discussion, were 
then read by Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, and Ellen H. 
E. Price, of Swarthmore. 

Dr. Magill said that as the last speaker was addressing 
us, his mind went back twenty-seven years, ‘‘ when for 
the first time, from this hill, we looked forth from the 
College building, over the surrounding country, and when 
she was a student, beginning her studies here.’’ The 
apprehension, then, that a liberal education would ex- 
tinguish spiritual life was now largely dissipated. Joseph 


Willets, of Trenton, N. J., emphasized Dr. De Garmo’s 
thought that as individual responsibility was the principle 
of the Friends, it deepened the necessity for their sound 


education. Lydia A. Schofield dwelt on the need of in- 
forming the mind. The great facts of Nature are all 
about us, open to our daily view, but how much greater 
is our interest in and appreciation of them, when we know 
their uses, and the purposes for which they were created. 
Charles M. Stabler dwelt on two points: that education 
is a training of the soul and mind, not merely a utili- 
tarian preparation for business; and that, whether real- 
ized or not, there seems to be a tendency to educate the 
girls, and to some extent to neglect making an equal 
effort for the boys. ‘‘ If we are going to graduate here- 
after, as we did from George School this year, four boys 
and fourteen girls, I fear there will be a deficiency in the 
work that our men are called todo. Our young men 
should have an equal chance ; education is a training for 
life, in the broadest sense, and neither sex should be ne- 
glected.’’ Dr. Joseph R. Jackson, Washington, urged 
the need of keeping our march forward. Jesse H. 
Holmes said we must meet the Inner Light with an inner 
sight; we must educate the intellectual part that it may 
do the work of the spiritual. 

Nathan Moore, of Clearfield county, Pa., encouraged a 
full education. ‘‘ Dispel the clouds of our understanding, 
and we shall come to discern more clearly. I have real- 
ized my own deficiency, as I have been brought to know 
what the training of the blind eye and the unstopping 
of the deaf ear means.’’ 

John William Graham said the peculiar importance of 
a college education to the Society of Friends canuot be 
duly appreciated until we remember how many weapons 
which other denominations employ we have thrown away. 
We shall never be a great popular form of faith. We 
have deliberately decided that within our borders we will 
offer no attraction to that great multitude who find it 
hard to stand upon their own feet, preferring to lie down 


upon the couch of traditional dogma ; those multitudes 
who for example desire a church of authority, as typified 
by the Church of Rome, our system repels. We do not 
employ the influence of song, or the charming, sensuous 
power of ritual, and all those externals which make devo- 
tion beautiful to so many sweet and tender souls, we do 
without. We shall always be a minority, since we have 
thrown away quantity, to prefer quality. The results 
we desire cannot be reached by talking, but by action, 
by seeing that each one of us, man and woman, is 
trained as far as we are capable of being trained. We all 
know that intellectual training is not everything, but O, 
when we remember what harm is wrought by ignorance, 
by mere cloudy thinking, how important it is that the in- 
tellect, which is the means by which we distinguish 
between things that differ, and recognize likeness in 
the things which are alike, shall see clearly, and be able 
to separate like a knife! AndI feel free to say that in 
these colleges and schools of yours, as I have seen them, 
the moral and spiritual side of education is in no danger 
of being neglected. In fact, it appears to me that your 
problem is a comparatively easy one,—that money alone 
is your present educational need. Our religion is the 
cheapest extant; we pay nothing for our sermons, we 
have no singing to pay for, our buildings are not costly, 
but we have large balances in bank, and as yet a compara- 
tively uneducated membership. I need not draw the 
conclusion. 

Ada B. Mitchell, of Langhorne, Pa.: ‘‘I feel I 
would not be clear did I not express myself in full ac- 
cord with the remarks of Charles M. Stabler, and I ap- 
peal to the mothers present, let us not be too eager to 
send our boys forth into the world. Let us endeavor to 
keep them around us, and to give them the same prepara- 
tion for life’s work that we give our daughters.’’ Walter 
Laing expressed his appreciation of education, and he 
hoped to see ministers come from among the educated 
young people. Thomas W. Sidwell, as a means of ex- 
tending our Society and its usefulness, favored, with all 
his heart, the higher education of our people. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore Col- 
lege: ‘* I wish to make a word of appeal in behalf of 
those of our young men represented by the four gradu- 
ates of George School. Is it not true that the tendencies 
of our social life require constantly more and more 
money? Is it not also true that every young man must 
and ought to look forward to establishing a home in the 
world? Then does it not follow that with this con- 
stantly enlarging demand for money he must earlier and 
earlier devote his efforts to securing it? How can he 
give the four years to college life, when he is forced to 
be making his place in the world? I speak in the hope 
that this multitude of earnest Friendly souls will feel that it 
is upon them to do something to stem the tide that is mak- 
ing the life of young men and old men almost a tragedy.”’ 

Sarah M. Carver, of Philadelphia, said: ‘‘ I approve 
of the remarks of Elizabeth Powell Bond; they mean a 
great deal to us, to-day.’’ Henry G. Hallock, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., said: ‘‘ I want to speak for the hundreds, yea thou- 
sands, of the young people who would gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for a higher education, but to 
whom this higher education is as the holding up of a 
beautiful picture to a hungry man,—it is out of his reach. 
There are many of our young Friends who would gladly 
avail themselves if they had means. Within the confines 
of these seven yearly meetings I would like to see 
opened up some channel by which these young people 
can avail themselves of a higher education. I would not 
speak for myself, but I felt that I could not help speak- 
ing for these young people. There have been institu- 
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tions in the East where an education has been given in 
the Orthodox Society and they have had the privilege of 
refunding the loan advanced for their education when 
they could earn it; and I hope something of this kind 
will be done, so that it will be practical.’’ Florence 
Hall exhorted those who had the advantage of education 
to be ready to share the delights that come from intel- 
lectual work with those who have not had this privilege, 
and to set themselves most earnestly against intellectual 
selfishness. 

Mary E. Speakman then read her paper, ‘‘ Profes- 
sional training of Friends as Teachers.’’ Henry R. 
Russell, of New York, opened the discussion. He said: 
‘« The excellent paper which you have just heard pre- 
sents very fully the subject. With the most of it I 
heartily agree. On one or two points I might disagree 
with the author of the paper, and that is as to where the 
professional work shall come in. I do not propose to 
discuss that. The question for us is the practical appli- 
cation of the idea to our work. Can we carry out such 
plan as is here outlined? It is very fitting, I think, 
here, on these grounds, in the sight of this College, 
dedicated to the higher education of Friends, that we 
should take up and discuss calmly and deliberately this 
question that is directly in the line of the higher educa- 
tion,—that is, professional training of Friends as 
teachers,—not only, as has been said, that our schools 
may have teachers, but that Friends may go out with 
their spiritual influence, their superior qualifications, to 
teach in the world, that the world may have the benefit 
of our teaching, our experience, and whatever may come 
from our teaching. That is the practical question for 
us. If Friends were united in seeing that there is a 
great value in this professional work, there would be no 
difficulty in proceeding at once to carry it out. At the 
present time it seems to me that we can hardly expect to 
raise the standard so high as the speaker indicated. I 
would hardly hope that we could commence this work by 
requiring that all our teachers should be college gradu- 
ates. Ithink Superintendent Joseph S. Walton yester- 
day outlined very fully and very fitly a course that 
will be eminently practical for us, that we might have 
this professional training given to the graduates of our 
high schools and of our colleges. If we will begin there 
we would have raised the standard already very much. 
We know there are a great many very young people who 
will go out to teach,—if not in the Friends’ schools, in 
the public schools,—with a much less preparation than 
this ; but if we did set the standard at least at the grade 
ef our high schools, we would have made a great ad- 
vance. Other professional schools do something in the 
same line, and we might profit by that, and after we 
have taken the first real step forward we could advance 
further. Now what we want in this professional training 
is to give our young people a greater love for their teach- 
ing work, and a greater insight into the principles that 
lie at the foundation of it. The facts should be so pre- 
sented, the knowledge of the subject should be so pre- 
sented, and the history of education, the study of chil- 
dren, of psychology, that the young people could inter- 
pret those things. This knowledge would enable them 
to apply their knowledge to the present uses of the 
school-room. I think I reécho the concern of many 
Friends that we will take hold of this subject in a prac- 
tical manner and carry it out, and have within our own 
borders a school for the training of our own members for 
teaching,—either our own schools or the public.’’ 

The speaker alluded to the personal characteristics of 
the teacher. ‘‘We all know,we have all known, good teach- 
ers, teachers who had a great influence, whose scholar- 
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ship was moderate, but their light, their spirit, was such 
a controlling influence that it had a great effect upon 
their schools. Now if we can in the preparatory schools, 
if we can in the lower grade of schools, infuse into the 
young people a love of learning, if we can so occupy 
their time that none of it is lost, and dispense with any 
useless drudgery, we may do very much to leave in the 
minds of these young people when they leave our own 
schools a desire to go forward for the higher education. 
It is not so much that we lack means, it is because we 
lack desire. We want our young people to go forward 
asarule. When a young man or a girl desires to go 
forward to a fuller education, opportunities are found. 
Now the well qualified teacher, the professionally trained 
teacher who knows how to use facts, who knows how to 
interpret the meaning of history, who knows something 
of the psychology of the child and of the adult, such a 
teacher can go forward confidently, working in the line 
that we want to work in, influencing these young people, 
and leaving them with a desire to go forward in the se- 
curing of a higher education, which will give them a 
much greater happiness, and fit them for much wider 
spheres of usefulness.’’ 

Jane P. Rushmore of London Grove, Pa., continued 
the discussion. She said, ‘‘ the vanguard of the educational 
world is ahead of us upon this question of professional 
training. It did my soul good to hear the author of the 
paper (Mary E. Speakman), pleading for the highest 
and broadest knowledge. We need that certainly, but 
that is our tool, or stock in trade, and if we do not 
know how to use it after we get it what good result can 
we expect? Teachers need professional training so they 
will know how to use their knowledge. It has been asked 
when this professional training should begin. She 
thought the plan proposed by Joseph S. Walton yester- 
day, and Henry R. Russell, to-day, the best,—that of a 
professional school where the graduates both of high 
schools and colleges should be trained, and professional 
diplomas given, recognizing the grade of previous 
preparation. Her remarks were very practical and sug- 
gestive, and presented in an original and entertaining 
way.’’ At the close, the clerk announced that but fifteen 
minutes remained of the session. 

Hannah A. Plummer, of Chicago, said she wished to 
unite with all that had been said on the subject of higher 
education, and especially of training schools. We all 
know the value of trained librarians, trained nurses, 
trained kindergartners, and the world. is sighing for 
trained cooks. There is a pedagogical school in the 
Chicago University which is doing very good work, and 
the Friends, she thought, could readily establish one. 
She described the operation of a loan fund, in the Chicago 
school, by which students who show great promise are 
assisted. A great deal of money has been returned by 
those to whom it has been lent. Eli M. Lamb thought 
many copies of Mary Speakman’s paper should be printed, 
so that all the members of the Society and others should 
have one. Annie Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, expressed 
her appreciation of the paper, and said it was an admira- 
ble statement how Friends can in some way have their 
teachers properly trained. Rachel P. Leys, of Philadel- 
phia, added similar testimony. S. Elizabeth Stover, of 
New York, entered a plea for the training of the primary 
teacher. ‘‘ Let us aim,’’ she said, ‘‘ to correct the one 
great mistake now existing—the idea that amy teacher can 
teach the lowest classes.’’ Charles M. Stabler said his 
experience at the George School was that many scholars 
came not well prepared. ‘‘ Good professional teaching is 
scarce among us. We need, as Elizabeth Stover has 
said, the best teachers in the lowest grades.’”’ 
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The Clerk, in some closing remarks, urged that 
teachers should be adequately paid. Several announce- 
ments were made, and a Friend called attention to the 
exhibit of industrial work from the colored schools of the 
South, placed in the Science building, and also suggested 
that those in attendance who would like to present to 
Swarthmore College some appropriate memorial of this 
great gathering might make subscriptions, large or small, 
to the erection of a proposed stone gateway at the entrance 
to the college grounds on the east side, near North Col- 
lege Avenue. (This suggestion was acted upon by a 
number of Friends, and subscriptions to a considerable 
amount were placed in the hands of Thomas H. Hall,Treas- 
urer. It is hoped that with some further increase of the 
fund it will be practicable to proceed with the erection of 
the gateway. ) 

After a few moments’ silence the Clerk said : ‘‘ In the 
hope that our deliberations may, through the guidance of 
the High Providence of God lead to the benefit of all our 
minds, and hearts, and souls, we now adjourn.’’ 


SECOND DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24. 


On Second-day evening, the 24th, the large tent was 
well-filled, at 7.45 o’clock, to hear an address by John 
William Graham. Howard M. Jenkins, after a period of 
silence, opened the meeting. It had been appointed, he 
said, because our friend from England, after several weeks’ 
visiting among Friends in this country, felt that there were 
on his mind some thoughts which he should like to express. 
‘« Our friend came, as perhaps he sufficiently explained 
in his remarks on Seventh-day, on what was almost a 
purely personal visit,—not official in any way, and not 
under any sense of restraint as to what body of Friends 
he might find his way open to go amongst. He has come, 
as you know, most kindly and cordially among us, and 
has made to that extent a notable visit, because, since 
nearly seventy years ago, we have not had—our body of 
Friends—visits from the English Friends, except, as one 
might be traveling in this country, he might come some- 
what occasionally, and by the way, to make some slight 
call upon us. There is no exception, so far as I know, 
to this general statement, except in the case of our friend 
Charles Thompson, an elder of Northern England, be- 
longing to London Yearly Meeting, who was here just 
twenty years ago, and who came, I think, as freely 
amongst us as he did among any other body of Friends. 
I might say, dwelling on this a moment, that Charles 
Thompson established, and has maintained, cordial rela- 
tions and an intimate correspondence with members of our 
body of Friends, from that time to this, and I might add 
too that we have remembered him most kindly on these 
accounts. 

‘« But our friend who has been with us at this Confer- 
ence, and who is with us this evening, has come ina more 
definite manner, perhaps, and he has spent more time 
with us; we have come to know more of him, and have 
heard more from him. I shall not further take up your 
time, because he is quite entitled to the whole of the 
evening, and it is not proposed to make this a very pro- 
longed meeting. After he has finished his remarks, it is 
thought that we might have some further offering, if any 
in the audience feel inclined to make it, but if we do 
have, it ought to be very brief, and I hope very pertinent. 
And, if I may be allowed, I will express one further 
thought: I do not know at all what our friend is going 
to present, but if it should be some consideration of the 
situation of Friends in this country, I hope anything we 
may add to his remarks will be conceived in good taste, 
and will not cross the line into the field of criticism. 
When we make confessions about ourselves, and set forth 
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our own shortcomings, it is better, is it not, to do it ina 
smaller meeting? In a gathering like this we may dwell 
on generals rather than on particulars, on broad questions 
of principle, rather than on details. But I do not know 
that this caution is needed at all, and: I will not longer 
detain our friend.’’ 

John William Graham: ‘‘I felt it to be an act of 
great generosity on your part when it was suggested that 
an entire evening be put at my disposal ; I certainly 
should never have broached any such proposition myself ; 
but now it is my desire to give you, on this final meeting 
in my American journey, the best I can as to the 
thoughts which have resulted from my travels among 

ou.”’ 
, He then read his address from manuscript. It is else- 
where printed in full. 

William W. Birdsall: ‘‘ Dear Friends, I hestitate 
somewhat to make a proposition which has grown up 
in my mind as our friend has been speaking. It has 
seemed to me more and more, as he has driven the plough 
through the fallow ground of our heritage, that we could 
add nothing to what he has said to us, by discussion, 
and that our best thanks to him and our best service to 
ourselves will be to let what he has said sink into our 
memories, and into our hearts by adjourning this meeting 
without discussing the paper which has been offered. I 
offer the thought on my own responsibility, for your 
judgment.’’ (Expressions of approval from the meeting. ) 

Samuel S. Ash: ‘‘ I only feel it right to say, in uniting 
with the suggestion of William W. Birdsall, that I also 
bring from my own experience that which makes me willing 
to join in corroboration of the experience of this friend, 
whom we may call now a young man in the years of 
life, but no doubt, as it seems to me, a full-grown man 
in the ministry of the Gospel of Christ. And so we 
feel, in responding to his earnest appeal—in endorsing 
that earnest appeal—we feel to ask in the name of our 
Father who hitherto hath blessed us, and whose blessings, 
as we know, are with us to-day, to ask that that blessing 
may continue with us, and that the words which come in 
the true spirit of the living Gospel may bear to our 
hearts the riches of that grace which takes us out of our- 
selves and gives us up thoroughly to His service.’’ 

Howard M. Jenkins: ‘‘ There was, I think, quite a 
general response to WilliamW. Birdsall’s suggestion ; and I 
feel for myself that we can add very little, if anything, to 
what has been said, and that we might perhaps do or say 
something which would mar rather than helpit. It is 
the merest commonplace in me to say how interested we 
have been, and how glad we are to have had this oppor- 
tunity. You will all join with me, I know, when I say 
that we wish our dear friend a safe return to his own 
land, and that we bid him Godspeed in his work there. 
He will have, from this time on, many —very many— 
friends on this side of the Atlantic; and he will be re- 
membered here and watched from here, I am sure, as 
scarcely any other member, young or old, among that 
body of Friends in Great Britain from whom we have 
been so long: disunited, and yet toward whom we have 
none but the kindliest feeling. Let us now have silence 
for a time, and then I will make a necessary announce- 
ment.”’ 

A perfect and most impressive quiet then settled over 
the large audience. A woman Friend on the platform 
spoke or recited, in a low tone, devotionallv, and then 
two other women Friends offered supplication very 
briefly. A man Friend in the audience made a more ex- 
tended prayer. The silence was continued a short time, 
and the meeting was then closed. It was felt by all 
present to have been a remarkable occasion. 
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NOTES OF OTHER MEETINGS. 


A large gathering of teachers and others interested in 
First-day Schools was held in the tent, on Third-day, the 
25th, at 1.45 o’clock. George L. Maris explained his 
ideas of holding what might be called ‘‘ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes for First-day School Teachers.’’ His plan, substan- 
tially, was to hold institutes lasting say five days, in places 
where twenty-five or more First-day school teachers and 
officers can be convened. Three sessions each day; the 
work of the morning and afternoon to bear directly on 
the subjects to be taught, and the methods of teaching 
them ; the evenings to be devoted to discussing kindred 
topics of general interest to all Friends of the vicinity. 

Those present generally approved the idea, among 
those who spoke being Mordecai T. Bartram, Sarah B. 
Flitcraft (who was not quite clear on the subject), S. 
Elizabeth Stover, Eli M. Lamb, Edward B. Rawson, 
John Wm. Hutchinson, Jesse H. Holmes, Herbert P. 
Worth, Wm. M. Jackson, and others. It was decided to 
refer the matter to a committee, and the following were 
named: George L. Maris, Herbert P. Worth, Mary Mc- 
Allister, Edward B. Rawson, Henry R. Russell, Maria 
Haight, Joel Borton, George D. Miller, Neal Hamble- 
ton, Lavinia C. Hoopes, Cornelia J. Shoemaker, (and 
others). 

SOME FIGURES FROM THE CONFERENCES. 


The attendance at the Conferences was largest on 
Seventh-day, the 22nd. As stated last week, the number 
present on the afternoon of that day, in the tent, 
sitting and standing, was probably 3,200, while many 
others, not being able to get within hearing distance, 
sat under the trees or walked about. None of the 
audiences, at any session, fell much, if any, below 2,000, 
and the average was probably 2,500. 

The total number of meals furnished by the Refresh- 
ment Committee was 36,664. This was about one thou- 
sand less than had been expected by the chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The meals were served in the 
College dining-room, accommodating 308 persons at 
once, and in a tent outside, whose seating capacity was 
464 persons. Excepting two women in each of these, 
the service was performed by volunteers, girls and women, 
who came from the different yearly meetings. There 
were of these 58 in the tent and 46 in the dining-room, 
—these numbers being increased, however, in a few cases 
of extra demand. In the tent there were two waiters to 
each table; in the dining-room, one,—the tables being 
about half the size. Twelve persons took charge of the 
coffee and tea, and four cut bread. The number of per- 
sons provided with meals, each day, was as follows : 





Breakfast. Lunch. Supper. 
Eighth month 18,. ... .. ote 653 
Ms is FS 1,594 1,174 
a. « »- «Oe 2,067 1,265 
Ri, s:.«, « «tee 2,370 1,322 
22, — 2,557 1,923 
23, . . 1,195 1,424 1,342 
B8,. . » U9 2,048 1,572 
Ros ass CR 2,207 1,378 
Ris o:«+. 3 1,979 665 
Ds i Gos . s 
Totals,. 9,119 16,246 11,294 
Grand total, all meals, all days, . . 36,664 


The consumption of supplies was as follows: barrels 
of flour, 27; pounds of beef, 5,353; pounds of ham, 
1,947; pounds of coffee, 358; pounds of tea, 48; 


quarts of milk, 3,610; pounds of butter, 1,271 ; pounds of 
sugar, 2073; pounds of prunes and other fruit, 1,340; 
pounds of oatmeal, 256; pounds of fish, 951 ; barrels of 


crackers, 14 ; bushels of potatoes, go ; and other articles 
not stated. 
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The Committee on Reception and Lodging received 
applications from 1,904 persons; of these 301 did not 
come, leaving 1,603 who were lodged and fed during 
the time they stayed,—part or the whole of the eight 
days. Of these, 161 were entertained in private houses, 
or otherwise, leaving 1,442 who were cared for in the 
College buildings. The largest number lodged at once 
was over 1,200. ‘There were 32 private tents on the 
ground, in which about 150 persons were accommodated. 

Many came and went daily. On the 22nd, the 
several railroad trains brought 1,900 persons, and 1,800 
went away on them. 


CONFERENCE TOPICS REVIEWED. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I was deeply interested in the Conference papers printed 
in last week’s INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and am very 
glad you are going to give us the rest of them in the 
same way ; it is ‘‘ next best’’ thing to ‘‘ being there ’’ to 
those who were unable to attend the meetings. I think 
the question, ‘‘ How shall we maintain the presence and 
the interest of the older pupils?’’ is beginning to find 
its answer in the interest shown to provide suitable lit- 
erature for that class of young people. If only this in- 
terest will develop in practical form! I heartily endorse 
the suggestion to re-write Friends’ history and some of 
the biographies. I believe it would be a great advantage 
to our Society if we had the complete history of Friends 
written in modern style, similar to the “Story of 
Methodism,’’ a book I have seen in the hands of a child 
who was reading it with all the interest which would be 
given to a story of adventure, or such stories as we think 
children especially delight in. And I would have the 
work profusely illustrated, not only with portraits, but 
scenes from the history of Friends from the earliest times 
to the present day. What an object lesson to our chil- 
dren would be an engraving of those children keeping up 
the meetings when their parents were in prison for their 
religious belief! And there are many scenes in the early 
history of Friends well worthy of the artist’s pencil, and 
the book could be closed with a picture and account of 
the last general Conference held. 

But I am especially interested in the Lesson Leaf 
question, and was glad to read of a ‘‘ proposition to 
adopt a more suitable course for intermediate and pri- 
mary classes.’’ Something is provided for the primary 
class now,,but nothing at all for the intermediate, and it 
seems to me that the boys and girls who should compose 
such classes need, far more than we older ones do, lesson 
leaves that will instruct and interest them,—lessons to 
instruct them in regard to our history as a Society, the 
doctrines and testimonies we hold and practise, and 
something that will interest them in things of more than 
worldly significance, and cause them to seek for them- 
selves and for others the ‘‘ Pearl of great price,’’ and 
even to sell all that they have to obtain it. 

I hope the suggestion to put in book form the three 
years’ work on the Gospels will be carried out at an early 
date. Lypia J. MosHER. 

Granville, N. Y., Eighth month 31. 


OvERDOING is undoing. A cake burnt to a crisp is 
as much a failure as a cake half baked. An audience 
wearied, confused, and vexed with too many points ina 
sermon, or too many addresses at an anniversary, is an 
audience hindered instead of helped. It is a great fac- 
ulty to ‘* make things go,’’ but one of the ways to do it 
is to stop before going too far.—S. S. Times. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 37.—NINTH MONTH 13, 1896. 
PAUL AT MELITA. 


GoLpEN TExT.—And the barbarians showed us no common 
kindness ; for they kindled a fire, aud received us all, 
because of the present rain, and because of the 
cold.—Acts 28: 2. 


Scripture reading : Acts 28: I-15. 
HISTORICAL. 


On a chilly, stormy morning in the fall of 60, A. D., 
following the night of Paul’s fourth shipwreck, the apos- 
tle, together with nearly three hundred drenched and 
shivering sailors, soldiers, and prisoners, stood on the 
surf-beaten shore of Melita. This island, the present 
Malta, about twenty miles long and twelve broad, is 
situated directly south of Sicily, and about ninety-two 
miles from Syracuse. At the time of Paul’s visit, the 
inhabitants were a colony of wealthy Phcenicians, many 
of whom were engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. Partly by their skill and partly by the brilliancy 
of their dyes, they obtained for those stuffs a precedence 
over the products of the looms of Egypt and Babylon. 
They were not ‘‘ barbarians ’’ in the sense in which the 
word is generally used, for the Greeks and Romans were 
accustomed to call all ‘‘ barbarians’’ who had not the 
same language with themselves. 

Seeing the sad condition of the shipwrecked party, 
the natives gave them a friendly welcome, made a huge 
fire by which they might warm themselves and dry their 
clothes. It was while Paul was busying himself gather- 
ing a bundle of furze-roots (there being no trees on the 
island), that a viper fastened itself on his hand. 

The vipers of that island do not, like some of our 
harmless snakes, wind around the hand of a person, but 
dart upon it, biting at once and retaining their hold. 


When the spring of 61, A. D. arrived, and naviga- 
tion was again possible, a ship of Alexandria, probably a 
corn-ship, whose sign was ‘‘ The Twin Brothers ’’ (Castor 
and Pollux), conveyed Paul and the other passengers on 


their journey. Castor and Pollux were regarded by 
sailors as their protecting divinities, and were especially 
honored at Alexandria and neighboring districts, — 
‘*As when through storms the sailor long has prayed 
To Pollux now, and now for Castor’s aid.’’ 

Eighty miles distant they touched Syracuse, then 
Rheguim, and a little later Puteoli, the latter being the 
great landing-place of travelers to Italy, and the harbor to 
which the Alexandrian corn-ships brought their cargoes. 
Here Paul was delighted to find a little Christian church, 
and amidst pleasant surroundings, he was permitted by 
Julius freedom to abide with his brethren seven days. 
From thence they journeyed over a beautiful stretch of 
country, through the rich vineyards of Italy, toward 
Rome. Forty miles from the city they were met by a band 
of brethren, who had come forth to welcome them. Paul 
thus entered Rome. The great desire of his heart was 
accomplished, but under much more painful circumstances 
than he had formerly anticipated. 

TEACHING. 


Paul was a man of wide experience. By travel and 
by intercourse with men differently trained, and ofttimes 
of an entirely dissimilar race, his thought had become 
greatly enlarged ; consequently, he was in no sense a 
pessimist. Many aspects of heathen life which his 
countrymen condemned, he looked upon with great 
sympathy. 

Although his personal appearance was far from pre- 
possessing, yet those with whom he came in contact soon 
became unconscious of the fact when they saw the sincer- 
ity of the man, his social courtesy, and his genial sym- 
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pathy. He readily adapted himself to circumstances, as 
is shown when, disregarding self, he assisted the ‘ bar- 
barians ’’ in kindling the fire, by which they all should 
be warmed. Although he was virtually a prisoner, and a 
great part of the time chained to a soldier, yet he never 
lost his self-control under the most trying circumstances. 
With a manifestation of a high spiritual nature, with a 
faith unwavering, is it to be wondered that those around 
him ‘* caught the contagion of his cheerful trust,’’ and 
finally looked upon him not as a prisoner, but rather as 
one in whom they could have confidence. Naturally the 
Pheenicians would treat Julius, the sailors, and soldiers 
with kindness, as their pitiable condition awakened 
sympathy in their hearts, but it seeme there was no dis- 
tinction made,—all received due attention. Was it 
not the personal magnetism of Paul, the Christ-like 
character of the man, that appealed to the hearts of all 
with whom he mingled? ‘‘A diamond may fall into the 
mire, but it will be a diamond still.’’ Despite environ- 
ments, despite personal appearance, it is character, the 
real man, that makes the impress upon the character of 
others. 

This great moral and religious reformer realized to 
the fullest extent that God had given him a work to do, 
and humbly, faithfully, and cheerfully he performed that 
duty. When engaged in our Master’s service, we need 
have no fear of the results, having the assurance, as Paul 
had, that in the hour of need, amidst shipwrecks, storms, 
and cold, we are still under the protecting care of our 
Heavenly Father. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The barbarians showed the ship’s people no common 
kindness. They gave the best they had with a willing 
heart and these material comforts were indeed welcome 
to the needy voyagers. The spirit of love and mercy 
was present in these islanders though they were not 
Christians. A measure of the spirit of truth also dwelt 
within them, for truth is justice, and their judgment 
with regard to Paul, though simple and childlike, could 
not be called altogether false. It was not, to be sure, 
the judgment of the thoughtful, but rather that of the 
average man who esteems misfortune a sign that misfor- 
tune was deserved, and endorses with all his heart the 
sentiment ‘* Nothing succeeds like success.’’ It was an 
unenlightened judgment, like that by which the scribes 
and Pharisees had excused their consciences. ‘‘ Let 
him now come down from the cross, and we will believe 
on him.’’ 

The gift of the healing touch seemed to be confined, 
so far as records go, to the apostles, though Paul ranks it 
comparatively low in the scale of spiritual gifts and call- 
ings, possibly as being not an end in itself, but rather a 
type of the true healing which is the end and aim of 
Christianity, that of imparting the Jesus-spirit to him 
that is willing to receive to it. Bodily healing would not 
seem to have any necessary connection with spirituality 
in the healed, and did not of itself, perhaps, make con- 
verts to Christianity. It was an evidence of the Christ- 
power in the apostle and was performed to the glory of 
the Father. The only condition required in the healed 
was probably a simple faith such as naturally would arise 
in the minds of the islanders at the sight of Paul’s free- 
dom from hurt after shaking off the adder, and especially 
after the cure of Publius’s father. 

Gratitude, one of the noblest of all human qualities. 
led the inhabitants of the island to contribute whatever 
was needful in the line of supplies and comforts when the 
company sailed again. 

We do not learn of Paul’s making converts to Chris. 
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tianity during these three months, though we cannot 
conceive of him as not speaking the word of grace 
whenever opportunity offered. But whether or not he 
left a new church in Melita, his joy at mingling again 
with the brethren at home was the joy of meeting old 
friends, and those, too, who were not only kind, honest, 
and grateful ‘ living souls,’’ but who were sharers with 
him in the ‘life-giving spirit’’ of the ‘second [or 
spiritual] man.’’ 


€ducational Bepartment. 


THE SWARTHMORE COLLEGE MEETING, 
EIGHTH MONTH 25. 
A MEETING in the interests of Swarthmore College was held in the 
tent, during the Conference, on Third-day evening, the 25th. It was 
attended by managers, members of the Faculty, students, and a large 
number of interested Friends. 

William E. Walter, of the Class of ’92, as chairman, explained the 
object of the meeting, which was for the purpose of giving information 
concerning the College to those not intimately acquainted with it. 
Space does not permit a full account of the proceedings of the meeting, 
but a brief summary is as follows : 

President Charles De Garmo was first introduced, and spoke of the 
growing work of the College, which is calling for better equipment in 
many directions. Conspicuous among its needs is a separate library 
‘* The boy, the book, and the bench,” the primary require- 
ments for a college, interpreted aright, now means “men, many 
books, many buildings.” 

Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, followed, touching upon the social 
life of the College. In short, she said: ‘‘ If it is true that Matthew 
Arnold was right when he said that conduct is three-fourths of life, 
then were the managers of Swarthmore College justified in making the 
circumstances such as would promote the noblest conduct. Instead of 
the barrack life, as the President of Oberlin College has characterized 
separate colleges for men, they planned a home life which involves 
the presence of women. That our girls have appreciated their oppor- 
tunities, their professors would bear testimony. The inquiry has often 
been made, Do I approve of coéducation? J do approve of coéduca- 
fien ! Swarthmore suffers somewhat from the pernicious habit of the 
work which makes even children self-conscious of each other's pres- 
ence. The final result of coéducation is training for the social life of 
the world and a genuine respect of each other.’’? Dean Bond empha- 
sized the earnest and special endeavor of the Faculty of Swarthmore to 
make it as easy as possible for the students to keep in the right path, 
and difficult as possible for them to go astray. 

Dr. Edward H. Magill tenderly spoke of those in whose minds 
the idea of Swarthmore originated. The undergraduates were urged 
to feel their responsibility in promoting the spiritual life of the college, 
and the Alumni in placing their talents at the service of the Society 
of Friends. 

George L. Maris of George School deplored the fact that a large 
number of Friends are debarred, on account of financial deficiency, 
from having the higher education, and hoped that there may sometime 
be asufficient fund with which to feed our one college with all the 
scholars from our secondary schools who crave the advantages of 


Swarthmore. 

William J. Hall, who was called upon to speak on behalf of the 
Alumni and Faculty, said that his brain was too “ corrugated’’ to 
make a regular speech, but he would not lose an opportunity to say 
one good word for the college, which he did in his usual enthusiastic 
manner. 

Howard C. Johnson, a graduate of the Class of ’96, appealed 
strongly to the Alumni to take an active interest in all the affairs of 
the undergraduates, and especially urged the young men to concern 
themselves in securing society halls and a new gymnasium. 

Caroline E. Hall, a representative of Swarthmore’s women gradu- 
ates, citing the example set by the President of one of the small New 
England colleges who never allowed a young man to go therefrom 
without asking ‘‘ are youa Christian ? ” appealed to Swarthmore to de- 
vote itself to “* toughening the moral fibre” in a way which can not be 
done in the larger colleges. She said: “It seems to me Swarthmore 
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ought to ask everyone of her graduates, ‘Art thou atrue Friend?’ 
‘ Hast thou learned the reality of that Inner Soul whose communion 
is with God, whose nourishment is in the unseen world?’ ‘ Hast thou 
learned to love simplicity in this day of extravagance, to love spiritual 
things when the material is all in all to so many ?’” 

William C. Sproul, of the class of ’91, quoted from our friend 
Andrew D. White, ex-president of Cornell University, who said sev- 
eral years ago that “the college conducted by the Society of Friends 
at Swarthmore in its standard of cleanliness, morality, and intellectual 
honesty is worthy of the emulation of educational authorities every- 
where.” William also paid tribute to the helpful atmosphere which 
he had always felt surrounding the students at Swarthmore, and be- 
lieved that all who came there as Friends went away better Friends, 
and those not in membership went away with reverence for the Society. 

Isaac H. Clothier, representing the Board of Managers, said that 
he was glad that Swarthmore had had the opportunity of entertaining 
the Conferences. He felt that there is some want of knowledge 
in parts of our Society of the great work Swarthmore is endeavoring 
todo. Every religious organization has its colleges or universities to 
meet that demand for higher education which is a necessity of the age. 
The other branch of Friends has several colleges within its borders 
while we have but one. Swarthmore strives to give under the guarded 
care of members of our Society an education equal to that of other 
colleges at $350, to children of Friends, for which from $500 to $800 
or even $1,000 per annum is charged elsewhere. It was believed that 
if the work Swarthmore is doing in the interest of Friends would be 
known far and wide, the Society would stand as a unit behind the 
College in sympathy and support, and its value to the Society be 
thereby greatly increased. 

James V. Watson confirmed the views of the last speaker and ap- 
pealed to Friends to aid the College both by money and by increasing 
the number of students. 

Sarah T. Gardner, of New York Yearly Meeting, who has looked 
at the College from without, spoke of the influences which she has 
observed Swarthmore to possess in developing the young, and believed 
that the College is well calculated to bring out the truer understand- 
ing of social conditions, for which there is a special need in this day. 


William W. Birdsall, of Friends’ Central School, Race street, ap- 
pealed to parents to realize that any sacrifice, however great, in order 
that children may have the advantages of the higher education, amply 
repays. 

"i friends, Isaac Wilson and John J. Cornell, bore testimony to 
the real Friendly spirit which they have always felt at Swarthmore. 
Words of encouragement were given to all the sons and daughters of 
the College for a deeper responsibility, according to the greater ad- 
vantages with which they have been privileged above those of former 
generations. 

The evening would not have been complete without an expression 
from our friend from across the water, John William Graham, who 
from careful observation, congratulated warmly the authorities of 
Swarthmore, not only upon their daring to maintain such an institu- 
tion, but upon their success. 

Before closing the meeting we joined in singing the ‘‘ Garnet of 
5 varthmore,” and as we separated, after a moment of silence, felt 
thankful that the fruits of the College are commencing to be realized, 
and are bringing their own rewards to Swarthmore, as well as to the 
Society of Friends and to the world. 

HANNAH H, CLOTHIER, ’g1, Secretary. 


A CHANGE.—The Chester county (Pa.) newspapers announce the 
resigoation of County Superintendent (of public schools) Joseph S. 
Walton, who has consented to take the position of teacher of history at 
the West Chester Normal School. He was elected Superintendent in 
Fifth month last, to serve for three years, it being his fourth election. 
He read an interesting and able paper at the Educational Conference, 
at Swarthmore, on the 20th instant, on Friends’ Schools. 

Frank P. Bye has been appointed to the vacancy, 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS.—The increase of Summer Schools is a 
notable feature of the recent educational movement. A writer in 
Scribner's Magazine this month remarks : 

‘* Three hundred and odd summer schools! The Bureau of Edu- 
cation is the authority; and a really formidable array of circulars, 
programs, and curricula which have reached the writer would furnish 
conviction to any who needed visible support for the backbone of these 
statistics. This new method of occupying and edifying one’s self in 
the vacation months is very new—a growth of the past ten years—and 
it has only reached these surprising dimensions in 1896, though Harvard 
began a systematic summer work in 1869. Some of the schools are 
private ventures, others are run by corporations or universities, some 
are conducted for gain, others purely in the cause of knowledge. 
Some give instruction in a particular branch of science or art; some 
are only for teachers; some are for the general public. This combi- 
nation of the picnic and the lecture-room has its fore runner in the 
school founded by Louis Agassiz in Penikese Island in 1873.” 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


FLEMING, CENTRE Co., Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting on the evening of Eighth month joth. The presi- 
dent not having returned from the Swarthmore Conference, the vice- 
president opened the exercises by reading the 14th chapter of 
Matthew. 

The many choice and excellent sentiments which were given in 
response to roll-call were quite a feature of the evening’s exercises. 

Sue Underwood read, from Scattered Seeds, a selection concerning 
the “ Klamath Indian Reserve,” telling of the little boys and girls 
living far away in Oregon, surrounded by snow capped mountain peaks. 
The selection was well read and proved exceedingly interesting. 
Sarah R. Fisher produced a paper on ‘' The Building of True 
Character,’”’ reminding us that the foundation must be strong and sure, 
in order to build a character which will withstand the many tempta- 
tions that we may encounter during life’s journey onward. 

The biography of Queen Victoria was then given by Bertha K. 
Cleaver. 

The referred question, “* What did George Fox mean when he said 
‘Mind the Light?’” was nicely answered by Myra Underwood. 
Define ‘‘ Inspiration’ was the question given to Edith W. Cleaver, 
who deemed it a divine impression, and that it existed to-day as well 
as in the olden time. The question, ‘‘ For what does the Bible com- 
mand us to seek?” was answered by Mary J. Fisher, after which the 
discussion for the evening was opened, ‘‘ Which is the better to de- 
velop character: partial retirement, or mingling with the busy world ?”’ 
Much interest was manifested. Remarks were made by William 
Iddings, Edith W. Cleaver, Sarah R. Fisher, and some belonging to 
other denominations expressed their opinions freely. Florence W. 
Cleaver, who attended the late Conference, repeated some of the 
counsel handed forth in that assembly concerning the influence of the 
Young People. 

After a short period of silence we departed for our homes, with a 
feeling of renewed strength and vigor for performing the duties which 
lie before us. BERTHA K. CLEAVER, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE opening article in the Cem¢ury magazine, this month, is en- 
titled “A Midsummer in Southern Spain,’’ and is from the p:n of 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, formerly of Philadelphia. It describes a 
journey from Granada to Gibraltar, by way of Cordova, Seville, and 
Cadiz. The illustrations are by the author’s husband, Joseph Pennell. 
The frontispiece of the number isa portrait of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
after a daguerreotype taken in 1852. Other illustrations of Richard 
Burton’s biographical sketch of ‘‘ The Author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Ca- 
bin’” are a fine reproduction of George Richmond’s ideal portrait 
made in 1853, and a photographic portrait taken in 1888. There are 
also pictures of the house at Brunswick, Me., where “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’ was written, and of Mrs. Stowe’s summer home at Mandarin, 
Florida. A few lines of the original manuscript of the immortal story 
are also given in facsimile. 


‘John Brown in the Adirondacks,” is the title of an interesting 
illustrated article by Albert Shaw in the Review of Reviews this month. 
The immediate occasion of the article was the formal transfer of the 
“John Brown Farm’? in the Adirondacks to the State of New York, 
the 21st of Seventh month last. 


The close of the vacation season and the takiug up of the duties of 
school life once more are signalized in the current number of S¢. 
Nicholas. Agnes Repplier contributes a sketch entitled ‘‘At School a 
Hundred Years Ago,” in which she shows how much better treatment 
is accorded children to-day than was the lot of their great-grand- 
mothers. Quoting from the accounts of the girls of long ago, she 
draws a picture of school life at the close of the last century that is 
far from attractive. School-rooms were extremely cold in winter, dis- 
cipline was rigid to a degree, and the girls were strapped to fiendish 
contrivances to make them stand erect. 


An interesting out door article, of a practical character, is that in 
Scribner's Magazine, this month, by Frank French, on ‘‘ Country 
Roads.” It is a plea for beautifying them by artistic selection and ar- 
rangement of shade trees, fruit trees, hedges, fences, etc. The illus- 
trations, derived from scenes in New England, are drawn from nature 
by the author, and also engraved on wood by his hand. 


Among the new books announced by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, for issue this month, are : 

‘« The History of the German Struggle for Liberty,” by Poultney 
Bigelow ; Curtis’s “Constitutional History,” Volume II.; “ Literary 
Landmarks of Venice,” by Laurence Hutton ; ‘‘ With My Neighbors,” 
by Margaret E. Sangster; ‘‘ Modern Greek Mastery,’’ by T. L. Sted- 


man, A. M., M. D.; ‘ Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities,” edited by Professor Harry Thurston Peck; ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare the Boy,” by William J. Rolfe; “Aspects of Fiction and Other 
Ventures in Criticism,’’ by Brander Matthews; “ Lyell’s Geology,” 
(new edition) ; ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 1816-1860,” by 


Charles H. Haswell, and ‘‘ Impressions and Experiences,” by W. D. 
Howells. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


PLEASE state through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL whether there 
are any more books of “‘ Quaker Poems” to be had and where to send 
for them; also the price. M, H. L. 

Plainfield, N. /. 

We suppose our correspondent to mean the volume of ‘‘ Quaker 
Poems,” compiled by Charles F. Jenkins. It is in print, and can be 
had of the publishers, John C. Winston & Co., 51 N. Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, or of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


For some years Phoebe A. Leeds,a member of the Society of 
Friends, has felt it a duty to do what she could for girls and women 
otherwise temporarily homeless in Philadelphia, by taking them in 
after the Scriptural injunction, and furnishing them (with the kind as- 
sistance of interested Friends) for a time with shelter and food. In this 
work Beulah M. Rhoads, William Platt Pepper and wife, Anna J. Lea, 
Mary Strawbridge, and the late Alice Lippincott have kindly codper- 
ated, also Samuel L. Allen. 

The fields are white indeed unto harvest; the laborers are few in 
this branch of it. The kind assistance of other Friends is needed to 
go forward properly in this work, to which she is willing to conse- 
crate her time, home, and abilities. Will you kindly help her there- 
with? She is glad to give evidence of what is doing, and has been 
done to any interested callers. He whosaid, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done, it unto me,’’ will, no doubt, bless and note such help so ex- 
tended to his homeless poor. 

The address of Phoebe A. Leeds is 4103 Ogden street, Philadelphia. 
Eighth month 29, 1896. * 


IN ABSENCE. 
As one who turns from waves upon the shore 
To dream a distant ocean in the sky, 


Thine absent presence sways my spirit more 
Than all the human voices thronging nigh. 


How visible, yet how removed, are these 
Strong hands I touch, these kisses on my face, 
When sunset, smiling wistful through the trees, 
Again euslaves me to thy vanisned grace! 


My thoughts outrun the senses slow, to share 
In some unfettered realm our old delight, 

As if a vibrant chord had filled the air 
And loosed wide wings a-quivering for flight. 


I breathe thy hidden fragrance, feel thee near, 
Disdainful of each barrier’s control, 

Till all my world becomes thy symbol, dear, 
And parting but a gateway of the soul. 


CHRISTIAN love is not the dream of a philosopher 
sitting in his study and benevolently wishing the world 
were better than it is, congratulating himself, perhaps, 
all the time on the superiority shown by himself over less 


amiable natures. Injure one of these beaming souls of 
good humor and he bears malice—deep, unrelenting, and 
refuses to forgive. But give us the man who, instead of 
retiring to some small, select society, or rather associa- 
tion, where his own opinions shall be reflected, can mix 
with men where his sympathies are unmet and his tastes 
are jarred and his views are traversed at every turn, and 
still can be just and gentle and forbearing. Give us the 
man who can be insulted and not retaliate ; meet rude- 
ness and still be courteous; the man who, like the 
Apostle Paul, buffeted and disliked, can yet be generous 
and make allowances.—Presbyterian Banner. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SUMMER TRIP TO THE PACIFIC. 


One night brought us from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
that city with its suburbs of coal and oil shafts marking 
the landscape in all directions. From there to Rich- 
mond, Indiana, the ride seemed through vast grain fields 
of wheat and corn,—the latter varied in height from two 
to five feet, but rich in verdure and strength. Here, at 
the hospitable home of William C. and Anna M. Starr, 
we met a warm welcome and otherdear friends. His ex- 
periences in the Civil War were of great interest to my 
nephew, Henry C. Ash, who only learned them in 
history. It was more real to hear one talk who had seen 
Sheridan dismount from his famous ride, had been a 
prisoner in Libby, and uses a cane because of a ‘‘ Con- 
federate knee.’’ 

Conscientious battling with wrong is a necessity, now 
as in 1861, and moral courage needs expression now, as 
much as moral and physical then. The Loyal Legion is 
an organization of commissioned officers of the late re- 
bellion. Ata banquet, when the wives were present, the 
chief, General Lew Wallace, (author of ‘‘ Ben Hur’’), 
rose, with the words, ‘* Comrades, there will be an inno- 
vation ; I have asked the wife of Colonel Starr to respond 
to the toast, ‘The wives, mothers, and homes of the 
war.’’’ The brave wife, Anna M. Starr, who had been 
left in war time with four little boys, (two of them 
making new graves ere the father returned), was able to 
speak to that assembly, and reach hearts, until strong 
men realized it was the voice of inspiration they heard. 

To be at Richmond Meeting fulfilled a long desire, 
and the touch of life in the First-day School was a re- 
newal of strength and refreshment. There is a live inter- 
est in the spirit of members, with sympathy for mission- 
ary work among the colored people in the South. On 
our way to Chicago, at Logansport, we dined with E. E. 
Wilson, a faithful subscriber and friend of the Schofield 
School, and at Rogers Park were welcomed by a former 
teacher, Emily Cheyney Lukens. From there the ride 
across Wisconsin was one of pleasure,—more and more 
cornfields, and around every home a garden of flowers, 
the picturesque lakes and rocky peaks that surround the 
resort known as Devil’s Lake. At St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis the electric cars took us to the Falls of Minnehaha, 
familiar to us by the poet’s pen. From there a steamer 
gave us our first ride in the small Mississippi, very differ- 
ent from where we had once crossed it at New Orleans. 
The scenery was fine,—well wooded hills or bare steep 
banks of a soft stone that one questioned if growing to 
hardness or falling to decay. The boat winds its way 
through the rafts and logs floating all over the surface, 
and passes through drawbridges as it nears St. Paul. The 
next morning we called on C. Pillsbury, who had visited 
our institution (and donates us two barrels of flour). 
He sent us to the largest flour mill in the world, where 
they handle four hundred car loadsaday. There are 
several grades, and we saw it from the wheat, to where, 
by machinery, the flour is packed in bags for foreign 
ports, or in barrels, every one of which is weighed before 
it is filled. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad, with its Pullman and 
dining cars, is a comfortable route, and the country 
continually interesting. We passed through the great 
grain fields of North Dakota, and through what once 
bore the name of the Bad Lands, now called Pyramid 
Park, for here we go winding through marvelous shapes 
and statues carved of Mother Earth,—some flat on top, 
others pointed, weird and lonely looking, with no verdure 
or tree, and no human habitation. Soon after entering 
Montana, we come to the Yellowstone river, and follow 
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its windings for about three hundred miles, with many 
changes of scenery, and great ranches where sheep and 
cattle pasture on a grass that cures without cutting. The 
entire lack of trees around the houses, so widely apart, 
robbed them of a home appearance to an outsider, and 
the only shady places were on the side of the great 
mounds of hay stacked near the barn. On the second 
morning from St. Paul, we reached Cinnabar, without 
leaving the Pullman, and a seven mile ride brought us to 
the Yellowstone Park, and the comfortable mammoth 
Hot Springs Hotel. 

In St. Paul we had paid fifty dollars, less fifty cents, 
for tickets with coupons that cover expenses from 
Cinnabar for nearly six days, at hotels and for stage 
coaches. Travelers are well cared for in this grand 
National Park by the Transportation Company and 
Hotel Association. They have over four hundred horses 
and one hundred stages, the latter made at Concord, 
New Hampshire, painted yellow, with comfortable 
leather seats and backs. In winter the horses are turned 
adrift and keep fat on grass they will dig for, sometimes 
through two feet of snow. 

The hotels and lunch stations are clean and roomy, 
and have good tables, with service and attention that 
make the trip easy if a woman is alone. This is head- 
quarters for the military who have control of this Park, 
owned by the government, for which we may thank men 
who loved their country for their country’s good. It isa 
little village, but the only grass that is green is from 
irrigation, and one pretty yard hasa fence of buck horns, 
bleached with time and sunshine. 

Other pens have given such fine descriptions of the 
Park’s wonders that mine need not attempt it. There 
are 170 acres near the hotel, with thirteen terraces, and 
over forty active springs here 7,000 feet above the sea 
level. Much soil looks like crusted ashes until we go on 
the terraces, over which the water pours hot from its 
place of escape. We follow the guide, listening and full 
of wonder. Trees grow where they can, and other things, 
but the hot water kills all within reach, turning one way 
at one time, and then another, though often in some little 
dry spot a flower, unafraid, grows and blooms. The 
boiling, boiling goes on, and as it runs over the pools it 
does its work, and makes the strange icicle formations, 
beautifully colored. Uncle Sam permits no shooting in 
the Park ; the game is left free to live. The guard would 
not allow us to kill a bull-snake that crossed our path, 
wound up a tree, and into a hole. Then a little squirrel 
gave its death cry, and the snake went deeper in. 

The next six days were one continual joy. We drove 
through grand scenery, saw the gorges of the mountain 
sides filled with snow, and we were passing through acres 
and acres of wild flowers, the wild hollyhock, far more 
beautiful than that in our gardens, the white and golden 
columbines, many varieties of Indian paint bush, blue 
gentians, an innumerable quantity of every shade and 
color, rarely beautiful and of the finest texture. At 
breakfast we counted on our side of the bouquet one 
hundred and fifty harebells. The hillsides, the valleys, 
the river banks, and up the rocky faces of the Golden 
Gate, a lichen that looked golden in the sunshine. In 
many places the woods were green as a pasture meadow, 
though the tall trees were only one or two feet apart. 
Firs, pine, spruce,—nearly all are evergreens. Pools,— 
large pools, or lakes, that might truly be called heavenly 
blue. The Fountain Geyser was seen in the sunsetting, 
—with what mighty power it arose and poured its boiling, 
foaming torrent out of the bowels of the earth! Rising 
twenty or thirty feet in its dress of ascending steam, it 
threw itself on the surrounding slope, but created no 
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water course, as it sinks soon into the ground again. 
The sun moved lower, and in half an hour we looked 
into the crater, and saw only a placid still lake of blue. 
The opening of the top is about thirty feet, and pure 
white ledges project in the water until it narrows down, 
down, to a dark hole which is only a few feet wide, but 
may be deep as the sea. At the Upper Geyser Basin, 
which embraces an area of about four square miles, there 
are twenty-six geysers and upwards of 400 hot springs. 
The Old Faithful, Beehive, and many others entertained 
us. On the bank of a river, which makes the latter so 
hot, a man was burned, crossing far below. 

Leaving the park we crossed the Continental divide, 
near Shoshone Lake, the headwaters of Lewis Fork of 
Snake river, a branch of the Columbia that empties into 
the Pacific Ocean ; and in a few miles we return to the 
Atlantic slope at Yellowstone Lake, whose waters reach 
the ocean through the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
The beautiful Yellowstone Lake covers about 15¢ square 
miles, and is the largest body of water in North America 
at so great an altitude, 7,788 feet above sea level. The 
wooded islands, the clear air, the surrounding peaks, are 
a scene of picturesque beauty. At night stillness 
reigned. At dawn, peeping out of the window, we saw 
a bear waddling down for a drink. They come for 
what the kitchen has to spare, and are often seen hunting 
it after dark. 

From there to the Grand Canyon, with its curved 
falls, a hundred feet wide, and a rare green hue, going 
over in rolls, with white foam that bordered them like 
ermine. Again my pen says, Go to the best books for 
description, or better still, go and see. What is the 
dead past of the old world to the glory and grandeur 
found in our own country? To these great canyons 
where the Divine Presence seems waiting for our recog- 
nition of the works of his power? Here we looked down 
on the mother eagle feeding her young in a nest that 
covered the pinnacle of a column of rock hundreds of 
feet below us. Here the little stone thrown from our 
hands went over the bright-colored banks down, down, 
to a spot that had a few trees and looked level to us, but 
the stone bounded along and proved it was still steeper 
there, and so hastened its going until, two thousand feet 
below, it splashed into the water. 

The wise provision that protects animals gave us good 
views of elks, eagles, and on Mount Washburn H. saw 
mountain sheep and picked strawberries with one hand, 
and snow-balled with the other from a drift forty feet 
deep. The weather was all we desired. It was one of 
the heated spells outside, but with us like June. The 
week, with its two hundred miles of coaching was one of 
pure pleasure, with little fatigue or weariness to the 
writer. The air was very thin, but the glory of it all was 
rest and refreshment to spirit, mind, and body. 

San Francisco, Cal. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Every aspiration in the heart is a call of God. Every 
dissatisfaction with the past is a call of God. Every 
voice that sounds in your ears from preacher or from 
friend, stirring some impulse to a noble life, is a call of 
God. Every heroic life lived alongside of you, which 
makes you sometimes ashamed of yourself and some- 
times long to bea better man or better woman, is a call of 
God. He is calling you to a better life, and he is call- 
ing you to a higher service.—Lyman Abbott. 


On ty through prolonged endurance is there any real 
attainment of a worthy soul enjoyment.—H. Clay 
Trumbull. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE firm of Hilton, Hughes & Co., retail merchants of New York 
city, one of the most prominent of the large houses there, made an 
assignment on the 26th ult. The firm was always noted, because it 
succeeded to the retail business of A. T. Stewart. The store was on 
Broadway, extending from gth to 1oth streets. A curious statement is 
made in connection with the failure,—that an important cause was the 
large amount of unsettled bills, owing by “ well-to-do up-town peo- 
ple, who make it a point of settling their bills but oncea year.’’ There 
were about 1,500 employés, who lost their places without notice, many 
of them women. 


—A local newspaper announces that a man is to be publicly 
whipped at Elkton, Ind., who was convicted of assault on his wife. 
“ The law was passed in 1882, but in the fourteen years that have 
elapsed, in only two or three cases has it been enforced. The trouble 
has always been that the wife would fail to appear against the husband 
and he would get off with penalty for simple assault.’’ In this case 
the man was caught promptly, and his wife testified against him before 
her anger cooled. 

—We have heard of the man who was mean enough to steal gin- 
gerbread from a baby, and he now seems to have made his appearance 
in New York in the person of one John Brann, who is under arrest 
for robbing a sleeping infant of its pillow and pawning it for drink.— 
Boston Transcript. 


—The old story of an immense herd of camels roaming about in 
Arizona has been revived again, and is going the rounds in the press. 
The Arizona Republican, after saying that the story has been denied 
for years, declares that there is not a camel to be found anywhere 
within the borders of Arizona. But it expects to find the story bob up 
again, as usual, next year, except that the herd of camels will be much 
larger. 

—The Chicago post office is being demolished. It was built in 
1880, at a cost of $4,125,000. Last winter it was found to have set- 
tled so much that it was declared unsafe, and in May it was sold as 
old building material for $15,519. 


—Anne Brown Adams, the eldest of the three daughters of ‘‘ Old 
John Brown,” is having a painful experience with poverty in Califor- 
nia. When her home was burned, some little time ago, she was forced 
to seek shelter in a blacksmith shop. She has six children and an in- 
valid husband, 


—The old saying that a horse’s head is the length of a flour bar- 
rel is substantially true. The average horse’s head is about 27 inches 
long ; an average flour barrel 29 inches. 


—One Maine man has gone into the unique business of raising 
doves for weddings, parties, etc. 


—The Buddhist idea of hell is a place of eight divisions. In the 
first and easiest one the sinner walks for endless ages barefooted over 
a landscape of redhot needles, points up. 


—Only about a dozen words of genuine English origin end with 
the letter ‘‘ a,” two dozen with the letter “o,’’ and nearly 5,000 with 
“y.” “ Ough” has eight souuds, as up, on, 0, off, uff, oo, and aut. 

—A Belgian journalist thinks that a good way of increasing the 
revenue would be to lay a tax upon mustaches. He calculates that 
there are 2,000,000 Belgians would not part with their mustaches for a 


paltry ten francs, and that the revenue would thus be augmented by 
20,000,000 francs a year. 


—The bill for burning the three eminent martyrs of England, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, in the reign of Queen Mary, in March, 
1556, has turned upin the British Museum, and is as follows: “ Charge 
for burning the bodies of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley: For three 
loads wood fagots, 12s ; item, one load furze fagots, 3s 4d; item, for 
carriage, 2s 6d; item, a post, 2s 4d; item, two chains, 3s 4d; item, 
two tables, 6d ; item, laborers, 2s 8d; total, 41 6s 8d.” 

—The Christian Register ( Unitarian) says that even in the strong- 
est churches of that denomination the congregations are made up 
chiefly of the middle-aged or the old. The same is also true of her 
conferences. ‘‘If this goes on what is the hope of our future ?” 
it asks. 


—The annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which meet this fall and next spring, will vote again on an amendment 
to admit women to the General Conference. The Switzerland Con- 
ference has already voted, and its vote is overwhelmingly agaiast ad. 
mission. 

—Reliable estimates show, it is said, that during the present cen- 
tury four millions of people have been baptized from among the 
heathen, but during that time the heathen peoples have increased two 
hundred millions. There are eight hundred millions on earth to-day 
who have never heard of Jesus. 


—With the exception of the great Krupp gun works in Germany, 
the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at Altoona, Pa., are 
said to be the largest industrial establishment in the world. Plans of 
enlargement are now in contemplation which will make them exceed 
the Krupp works. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY, the Republican candidate for President, gave 
out his letter accepting the nomination, on the 26th ult. He discusses 
at length the questions of Coinage and Tariff, arguing that it would be 
disastrous to coin silver freely, without an international agreement, 


and that the country has suffered great injury by the present low Tariff, 
enacted in 1894. 


DANIEL F. Moorg, of Phoenixville, a Friend, nephew of the late 
Daniel Foulke of Gwynedd, has been nominated in Chester county, 


Pa., for further service in the Legislature. He has served two terms, 
and has been a valuable member. 


Li HunG CHANG, the distinguished Chinese statesman, who made 
the treaty of peace with Japan, and who was sent by his Government 
to represent China at the coronation of the Russian Czar, at Moscow, 
reached New York, on the steamship S¢. Louis, from Southampton, on 
the 28th ult., and was received with high honor by United States 
officials. President Cleveland came to New York, on the 2gth, 
and received him at the house of ex-Secretary Whitney. He will be 
in this country a short time, and will then return to China. 


AT Zanzibar, the island off the south-eastern coast of Africa, over 
which the English has assumed a ‘‘ protectorate,” the ruler, a Sultan, 
whom the English government had set up, recently died, and a 
claimant of the throne, Said Khalid, assumed power. The English 
representative at Zanzibar demanded his retirement, and he refusing, 
the British warships on the 27th, bombarded and captured his palace. 
Said Khalid took refuge at the German Consulate. The steamer 
Glasgow, which was owned by the late Sultan, and carried a number 
of guns, was sunk, and many of Said Khalid’s followers were killed. 

THE United States ship Bancroft, a small vessel, has been ordered 
to Constantinople. The Turkish laws forbid the sending of a larger 
vessel. It is believed in naval circles that this is the first step in the 
Administration program to compel Turkey to respect the peremptory 
demand for full and immediate satisfaction for $100,000 indemnity, 
made last November, for the destruction of the American College and 
other property at Harpoot, and a similar demand for the burning of 
the college at Marash. 

THE United States Government Commission appointed to investi- 
gate seal fisheries in northern waters reports that herds have diminished 
to an insignificant fraction of their former proportions. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh 


FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC | 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | 
JEWETT 
ULSTER | 


and a wrong way. 


\ Cincinnati 
) 


tical painter. The wrong 


New York 


ih a Pure White Lead 


Chicago 
SHIPMAN } 


COLLIER } 
massouRi | 
7 St. Louis 
RED SEAL | 
| 
SOUTHERN ) 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 


KENTUCKY 


this purpose. 


Cleveland 
Salem, Mass 
Buffalo 


of colors free; 


upon application to those intending to paint 


| 
John Faber Miller, “y,2nerews Pe” 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. | 


WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? | 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. | 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
$31 NortH Seconpd Street, Philadelphia, 





Penna. 


HERE IS A RIGHT WAY to paint 
T The right way is 
to have the best Paint—Pure White 
| Lead and Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 
way 
some mixture about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 
rienced, irresponsible person do it. 


| can be readily tinted to any shade required 
by using NationaL Leap Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. Z 1 Broadway, New York. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
a BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Attended To. 
1195 Sheait eis shew teen, 
Philsdeiphia, Penna. ' 


R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 
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UNDER strong ation emotion seein at a revival, Edward 
D, Enniss confessed that he was a counterfeiter, and gave particulars 
to the officials at Waco, Texas, which enabled them to capture a com- 
plete outfit and arrest other members of the gang. 


Tue Czar and Czarina of Russia are now making official visits to 
other countries of Europe. They have been to Vienna, and they in- 
tend to visit the Emperor of Germany at Kieff, and to go to Paris and 
to England. On the 3oth ult., the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Prince Lobanoff, who traveled in company with the Czar, 
died on the way from Vienna to Kieff. The foreign policy of Russia 
was under his supervision, and his sudden death naturally caused some 
confusion. 


LaRGE shipments of gold have recently been made from Europe to 
this country. The amount ordered for import, since the movement 
began, up to noon on the 31st, was stated to be $18,250,000. 

BLoopy riots have occurred in Constantinople. They appear to 
have been caused by a band of Armenians who forcibly seized the 
Ottoman Bank, on the 26th, and had planned to hold it and compel 
concessions to their people in Turkey. This party were ultimately all 
killed or captured, but in revenge the Moslems killed hundreds of 
Armenians. ‘‘ Many hundreds,” one dispatch says, were killed in the 
streets, and another represents it as ‘‘ a general massacre.’’ 


Count ITo, the prime minister of the Jasanese Government, has 
resigned, and all the members of his Cabinet have done the same, in 
order to give his sucessor free opportunity of selection of new men. 
Count Ito was the director of the Japanese side of the recent war with 
China. 


ON the 31st ult., in Constantinople, a detachment of British marines 
clubbed and beat back a Turkish mob who were maltreating a number 
of Armenians in the street. To a complaint from the Porte the 
British Chargé d' Affaires replied that the marines had a perfect 
right to protect the Armenians if the Turkish troops did not see fit to 
do so. 


From official Treasury figures the receipts of the Government 
during last month in round numbers, were $25,500,000, and the ex- 
penditures $36,000,000, making the deficit for the month $10,500,000. 
For the fiscal year so far, (7. ¢. the two months of July and August), 
the receipts have been $54,591,000, and the expenditures $78,091,000, 
making the deficit for the year to date $23,498,000. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
. Blue River Quarterly Meeting, Benjamin- 
ville, Ill. 

Whitewater, Fall Creek, Indiana. 

. Centre, Centre, Pa. 

. Prairie Grove, Highland, Iowa. 

. Salem, Woodstown, N, J. 

. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Jil. 

. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 
Indiana Y, M., Waynesville, O. 


is to get 


*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
6. Willistown, Chester Co., 3 p. m. 
20. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
27. Warrington, Pa. 


| 
| *,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
12. Burlington, N. J. 
| Salem, N. J. 
Illinois Association, Benjaminville. 

26. Bucks Union, Pa. 

| Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Friends of Temperance within Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting are invited to meet in 
Room No, I, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 
on Seventh day, Ninth month 26, to consider 
the formation of a Temperance Association. 
Especially are representatives of out of town 
Societies asked to be present. 

Jos. F. ScuLt, Temporary Chairman. 


*,* A Circular Meeting will be held at 
Willistown, Chester county, Pa., on First-day, 
Ninth month 6, at 3 o'clock. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


SHOURDS, 
22)2 Wallace Street. 
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*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Philadelphia, Ninth month 6, 1896, at 

. m. 

7 cordial invitation is given to ministering 
Friends and all persons who are interested in 
destitute children, 

This is the opening meeting of the season. 


*,* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

6. North Easton. 
Oswego. 
13. Kakiat. 
20, Nine Partners. 
27. Crum Elbow. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 

*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 12, 1896, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. What Makes a Christian ? 

2. What is the Object and Effect of a Chris- 

tian life ? 

A cordial invitation is extended to all in- 
terested, OHN G, BoRTON, 

ee M. COLEs, } Clerks. 

*,* A Circular Meeting will be held under 
the care of a committee of the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting at Centre, Del., on First-day, the 
13th of Ninth month, at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H, BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mansfield, N. J., Ninth month 12, 
at 10 0’clock a. m._ All interested are invited. 

G. SHERMAN Pers: } Clerks 
ANNA R. WALN, . 





is Siiver 
| Surprisingly 
! ‘ Electro-Silicon POLISH ' 


Never Scratches 
Never Wears 


Leading Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO. 
72 John St., New York 





Preserving! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED, 
ENAMELED WARE, 
Fruit Jars: Mason’s 


10 cents up. 
25 cents “ 
40 cents Doz. “ 
Lightning, $1.15 Doz. ” 
Fruit Keepers,. . $1.00 Doz. * 
Tin Cans, Wax STRINGS, 
Can Wax, FRUIT FUNNELS. 


CONROWS 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross ee 
ONE stove or furnace does the w 
TWO. Drop postal for ava oun 
prominent men, 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
iy filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mM anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPANy, 
No, 45 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for trans 
cessfully canned by this 


retaini 
Prices 


um 





We continue 
our SPECIAL 
|| OFFER to 
send the IN- 


.|To End of 1896 |: 
For 50 Cents. oo 
AND JouR- 


NAL fom Eighth went 29, (which contains 
the first instalment of Swarthmore Conference 
reports), to the end of 1896, for 50 cents. 
This is for Mew Subscribers only.—A number 
of names already received. Send them along ! 





Cots for Charitable Institutions 


There being too many cots left over from the 
late General Conferences at Swarthmore, to store 
for future use, some of these will be donated to any 
charitable Institution desiring them, and paying 
the freigbt on them to a oe 

Applications should be P mae 
wanted, and giving plain direct 
them. ‘Address 

WILLIAM J. HALL, a Pa. 


t, stating number 
ons where to ship 


Kid + » 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed 

Gloves, with five 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the a 
The newest shades in tan for 
included, and every pair is guaran eed. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods, Philadelphia. 


The Quickest, Chea 
and Easiest Meth of 
Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

oun may be suc- 
process, eithe: with or without sugar, 


form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
in the reach of all. 


For p particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No, 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Cue does a GENERAL Trust and Banxixe Busmvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
BxecuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, ie Fe Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ote, 
Katerest or © Dividends Collected, Real managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Seer Mt Deee c 
Bxecutive Commitice: Wm. H. ienry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Pence a Waite atk Fenton” Lewis A. Gusderft. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
i SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, areas) | ae Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
bso re EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
A lutely Pu WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. ee G ery — BISPHAM, ISAAC LOTHIER, 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. JOHN A. BROWN, . LLIAM H seat df CLOTHI 


SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS IT GOWEN PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
RoyaL Bakinc PowDER Company, JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 


106 Wall St., New York. WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 
’ SS 





PETER WRIGHT&SONS PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


This Company furnishes ALL DasteasBLe Forme of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
LETTERS OF CREDIT at actual Net Cost. It is Porsty Morvat; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
for Travelers issued available in al! partsof the world 


a Sugpius of over Taesz Mriiurions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- | [NOONTESTABLE. 


MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


Interest allowed on Sap. 


| THE“WORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HOLDERS OF NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


en enatt y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at , due in eight years, but redeemable at 
SOLICITORS LOAN & TRUST CO. v's option after five years, with interest at baat ia (free of State tax) pay- 
mortgages on property in and near Tacoma and chlo coms annually. This company also receives deposits, payable 
Seattle — a — = =o . DIRECTORS . 
ay coah samenaans te dunonoms he Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,Jt., John W. Biddle, 
eS comme sa David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry = 


CALVIN PHILIPS, Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Reberts. Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart W. 
TACOMA, WASHI NGTon. | The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


ee : 409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


S. Robinson Ceale INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
: : F ‘ TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com a 
AND OTHERS. President oan R. os Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; viaer eemieens a ona! sctuary 


ASA ashy! Monege f= ense B a ment, —T ASHBROOK ; 
ROBERTS ULKE: A Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND > 
fouiad toeney, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, Make Cows Pay. 
Carefully Selected 611-613 Chestnut Street. ‘Twenty cows and one 
Municipal Warrants Sarety Hanp Cream SEP- 

_ School Bonds. | SURFLUS. Soon ARATOR will make more 


enna . Tateret peed on =. Titles to > Real re than twenty-five cows 
CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES | Bstate Gonveyan one. re and no separator. Sell five 
: ia made on M 4 Approved Collateral. Suret z 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY entered for A Matrators = othen. The Com | cows; the money will buy a 
AMINED. Administra: uardian, Trustee, t 
- * ete.” Bal e Deposit. Boxer to rent from $2 and up- | f their k eee a eave k 
wards, per annum. of their keep, while the butter you make 
EDWARD FO RSYTH E, JOSEPH R. RHO sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars. Please mention this 


P. M. SHARPLES 





Investment emaetitiien: 


President. 
382 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. OnE Faas EARLY, Sec’ and 
‘dine aanhaaa $$ —_________ WM. B. LANE, Title and 


“D ES K S : i West =n Sie 
Elgin, Il. 
Roll Top, $12 up. A. Graham Elliot, gin 


. Ea 
Largest Stock in America. Lu . gen Some Milk. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO.,| JomPh! a. ‘Bood tipin, Sion gues 6 Paap, enn Offiee, 


926 Arch Street, Phila. L. JONES. 





